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ABSTRACT 

In 1990, the National Assessment of Educational 
Progress (N2VEP) included a Trial State Assessment (TSA) ; for the 
first time in the NAEP*s history, voluntary state-by- s tat 
assessments (37 states, the District of Coliunbia, Guam, and the 
Virgin Islands) were made. The sample was designed to represent the 
8th grade public school population in a state or territory. The 1990 
TSA covered five mathematics content areas (numbers and operations; 
measurement; geometry; data analysis, statistics, and probability; 
and algebra and functions). In Texas, 2,542 students in loi public 
schools were assessed. This report describes the mathematics 
proficiency of Texas eighth--graders, compares their overall 
performance to students in the West region of the United States and 
the nation (using data from the NAEP national assessments) , presents 
the average proficiency separately for the five content areas, and 
summarizes the performance of subpopulations (race/ethnicity , type of 
community, parents* educational levels and gender). To provide a 
context for the assessment data, participating students, their 
mathematics teachers, and principals completed questionnaires which 
focused on: instructional content (curriculum coverage, aunount of 
homework); delivery of math instruction (availability of resources ,r 
type); use of. calculators; educational background of teachers; and 
conditions facilitating math learning (e.g., hours of television 
watched, absenteeism). On the NAEP math scale, Texas students had an 
average proficiency of 258 compared to 251 nationwide • Many fewer 
students (Texas-10%; U.S. -12%) appear to have acquired reasoning and 
problem solving skills. (JJK/CRW) 
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What is The Nation^s Report Card? 



THH NATION'S RHWRT CARD, ihc National Assessment of Hducalional Progress (NAHP), is the only naiiunaily repnrscnl alive and 
continuing assessment of what Amcnca s siuUcnts know and can uo in vari^His subject m-as. Since a,sscs.smenls have been conduclca 
ncriodically in a-ading. mathcmuiics, science, writing, history/geography, and other fields. By making objective information on student 
pcrfonnance available to policymakei^ at the national, slate, and Uval levels. N AE-P is an integral part of our natum's evaluation ot the 
condition and prt)grcss of education. Only information rvlated to academic achievement is collccled under this pmgram. NAhP guarantees 
the privacy of individual students and their families. 

NAHP is a congressionaily mandated pmjcct of the National C enter for fUJucation Statistics, the U.S. l>epartment of Fxiucation. The^ 
Commissioner of Education Statistics is a'sp.>nsiblc, by law. for carrying iHit the NAl^P pa^.iecl ihmugh competitive awauis to quuhlicHi 
organizations. NAFP repi)rts directly to .he Commissioner, who is also rx-sponsiblc for providmg contmumg reviews, mcluding validation 
studies md ..oliciiation of public conuncnt. on NAHP*s conduct and usefulness. 

In 1988 Congress created the National Assessment Govemmg Bi>ard (NAGB) to formulate pi)licy guidelines for NAMP. The Kwd is 
responsible for selecting the subject areas lo be assessed, which may include adding to th.>Ne specified by Congress: identifying appmpnate 
achievcrtwnt gi>als for each age and grade; developing assessment objectives; developing test .specifications; designing the assessment 
methodology developing guidelines and standards for data analysis and for reporting and disseminating results; developing standards and 
procedures for mteiNtate. regional and national comparisons; impmving the form and use of the National Assessment; and ensunng that all 
ilems selected for use in ihe National Assesstnent are free from racial, cultural, gender, or regional bias. 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



In 1988, Congress passed new legislation for the National Assessment of Educational 
Progress (NAEP), which included - for the first time in the project's history - a provision 
authorizing voluntary state-by-state assessmerits on a trial basis, in addition to continuing 
its primary mission, the national asscssmcr tti that NAEP has conducted since its inception. 

As a result of the legislation, the 1990 NAEP program included a Trial State Assessment 
Program in eighth-grade mathematics, National assessments in mathematics, reading, 
writingi and science were conducted simuUaneously in 1990 at grades four, eight, and 
twelv.;. 

For the Trial State Assessment, eighth-grade public-school students wete assessed in each 
of 37 states, the District of Columbia, and two territories in February 1990. The sample 
was carefully designed to represent the eighth-grade public-school population in a state or 
territory. Within each selected school, students were randomly chosen to participate in the 
program. Local school district personnel administered all assessment sessions, and the 
contractor's staff monitored 50 percent of the sessions as part of the quality assurance 
program designed to ensure that the sessions were being conducted uniformly. The results 
of the monitoring indicated a hi^ degree of quality and unifomiity across sessions. 
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In Texas, 101 public schools participated in the assessment. The weighted school 
participation rate was 97 percent, which means that all of the dghth-grade students in this 
sample of schools were representative of 97 percent of the eighth-grade public-school 
students in Texas. 

In each school, a random sample of students was selected to participate in the assessment. 
As estimated by the sample, 5 percent of the eighth-grade public-school population was 
classified as Limited English Proficient (LEP), while 8 percent had an Individualized 
Education Plan (lEP). An lEP is a plan, written for a student who has been determined 
to be eligible for special education, that typically sets forth goals and objectives for the 
student and describes a program of activities and/or related services necessary to achieve the 
goals and objectives. 

Schools were permitted to exclude certain students from the asses^sment. To be excluded 
from the assessment, a student had to be categorized as Limited English Proficient or had 
to have an Individualized Education Plan and (in either case) be judged incapable of 
participating in the assessment. The students who were excluded frxjm the assessment 
because they were categorized as LEP or had an lEP represented 2 percent and 5 percent 
of the population, respectively. In total, 2,542 eighth-grade Texas public-school students 
were assessed. The weighted student participation rate was 96 percent. This means that 
the sample of students who took part in the assessment was representative of 96 percent 
of the eligible eighth-grade public-school student population in Texas. 



Students' Mathematics Performance 

Ihe average proficiency of eighth-grade public-school students from Texas on the NAEP 
mathematics scale is 258. Ihis proficiency is no different from that of students across the 
nation (261). 

Average proficiency on the NAEP scale provides a global view of eighth graders* 
mathematics achievement; however, it does not reveal specifically what the students know 
and can do in the subject. To describe the nature of students' proficiency in greater detail, 
NAEP used the results from the 1990 national assessments of fourth-, eighths and 
twelfth-grade students to define the skills, knowledge, and understandings that chaiacteri/e 
four levels of mathematics performance levels 200. 250, 300, and 350 on the NAIiP 
scale. 
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In Texas, 97 percent of the eighth graders, compared to 97 percent in the nation, appear 
to have acquired skills involving simple additive reasoning aid probltan solving with whole 
numbers (level 200). However, many fewer students in Texas (10 percent) and 12 percent 
in the nation appear to have acquired reasoning and problem-solving skills involving 
fractions, decimals, percents, elementary geometric properties, and simple algebraic 
manipulations (level 300). 

The Trial State Assessment included five content areas - Numbers and Operations; 
Measurement; Geometry; Data Analysis, Statistics, and Probability; and Algebra and 
Functions. Students in Texas performed comparably to students in the nation in all of 
these five content areas. 



Subpopulation Perfonnance 

In addition to the overall results, the 1990 Trial State Assessment pennits re|>orting on the 
performance of various subpopulations of the Texas eighth-grade student population 
defined by race/ethnicity, type of community, parents' education level, and gender. In 
Texas: 

• White students had higher a\'eiage mathematics proficiency than did Black 
or Hispanic students. 

• Further, a greater percentage of White students than Black or Hispanic 
students attained level 300. 

• ITie results by type of community indicate that the average mathematics 
performance of the Texas students attending schools in advantaged urban 
areas was higher than that of students attending schools in disadvantaged 
urban areas, extreme rural areas, or areas clasafied as "other", 

• In Texas, the average mathematics proficiency of eighth-grade 
public-school students having at least one parent who graduated fiom 
college was approximately 30 points higher than that of students whose 
parents did not graduate from high school. 

• The results by gender show that there appears to be no difference in the 
average mathematics proficiency of eighth-grade males and females 
attending public schools in Texas. In addition, there was no difference 
between the percent^s cf males and females in Texas who attained level 
300. Compared to the national results, females in Texas perfo-med lower 
than females across the country; males in Texas performed no differently 
from males across the country. 
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A Context for Understanding Students' Mathematics Proficiency 

Information on students' mathematics proficiency is valuable in and of itself, but it 
becomes more useful for improving instruction and setting policy when supplemented with 
contextual information about schools, teachers, and students. 

To gaiher such information, the students participating in the 1990 Trial State Assessment, 
their malliematics teachers, and the principals or other administrators in their schools were 
asked to complete questionnaires on policies, instruction, and programs. Taken together, 
the student, teacher, and school data help to describe some of the current practices and 
emphases in mathematics education, illuminate some of the factors that appear to be 
related to eighth-grade public-school students' proficiency in the subject, and provide an 
educational context for understanding information about student achievement. 

Some of the salient results for the public-school students in Texas are as follows: 

♦ About three-quarters of the students in Texas (77 percent) were in schools 
where mathematics was identified as a special priority. This is about the 
same percentage as that for the nation (63 percent), 

♦ In Texas, 85 percent of the students could take an algebra course in eighth 
grade for high-school course placement or credit. 

♦ A greater percentage of students in Texas were taking eighth -grade 
mathematics (72 percent) than were taking a course in pre-algcbra or 
algebra (26 percent). Across the nation, 62 percent were taking 
eighth-grade mathematics and 34 percent were taking a course in 
pre-algebra or algebra. 

♦ According to their teachers, the greatest percentage of eighth-grade students 
in public schools in Texas spent either 15 or 30 minutes doing mathematics 
homework each day; according to the students, most of them spent 30 
minutes doing mathematics homework each day. Across the nation, 
teachers reported that the largest percentage of students spent either 15 or 
30 minutes doing mathematics homework each day, while students 
reported either 15 or 30 minutes daily. 

♦ Students whose teachers placed heavy instructional emphasis on Algebra 
and Functions had higher proficiency in this content area than students 
whose teachers placed little or no emphasis on Algebra and Functions. 
Students whose teachers placed heavy instructional emphasis on Numbers 
and Operations and Measurement had lower proficiency in these content 
areas than students whose teachers placed little or no emphasis on the same 
areas. 
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• In Texas, 20 penrent of the ci^th-grade students had mathematics teachers 
who reported getting all of the resources they ne«ied, while 29 percent of 
the students wert tav^t by teachers who got only some or none of the 
resources they needed. Across the nation, these figures were 13 percent 
and 31 percent, respectively. 

• In Texas, 19 percent of the students never used a calculator lo work 
problems in class, while 51 percent almost always did. 

• In Texas, 38 percent of the students were being taught by mathematics 
teachers who reported having it least a master^s or education specialist's 
degree. This compares to 44 percent for students across the nation. 

♦ About thrce-qxiarters of the students (73 percent) had teachers who had the 
highest level of teaching certification available. This is amilar to the figure 
for the nation, where 66 percent of students were taught by teachers who 
were certifi^ at the highest level available in their states. 

♦ Students in Texas who had four types of reading materials (an 
encyclopedia, newspapers, magazines, and more than 25 books) at home 
showed hi^er mathematics proficiency than did students with zero to two 
types of these materials. TTiis is similar to the results for the nation, where 
students who had all four types of materials showed higher mathematics 
proficiency than did students who had zero to two types. 

♦ Some of the eighlh-grade public-school students in Texas (13 percent) 
watched one hour or less of television each day; 15 percent watched six 
hours or more. Average mathematics proficiency was lowest for students 
who spent six hours or more watching television each day. 
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INTRODUCTION 



As a result of legislation enacted in 1988, the 1990 National Assessment of Educational 
Progress (N AFP) included a Trial State Assessment Program in eighth-grade mathematics. 
The Trial State Assessment was conducted in February 1990 with the following 
participants: 



Alabama 


Iowa 


Ohio 


Arizona 


Kentucky 


Okklioma 


Arkansas 


lx)uisiana 


Oregon 


California 


Maryland 


Pennsylvania 


Colorado 


Michigan 


Rhode Island 


Connecticut 


Minnesota 


Texas 


Delaware 


Montana 


Virginia 


District of Columbia 


Nebraska 


West Virginia 


Florida 


New Hampshire 


Wisconsin 


Grorgia 


New Jersey 


Wyoming 


Hawaii 


New Mexico 




Idaho 


New York 




Illinois 


North Carolina 


Guam 


Indiana 


North Dakota 


Virgin Islands 
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This report describes the pcrforman<^ of the eighth-grade pubhc-school students in Texas 
and consists of three sections: 

• This Irtroduction provides backgroimd information about the Trial State 
Assessment and this report. It iso provides a profile of the ei^th-grade 
public-school students in Texas. 

• Part One describes the mathematics performance of the eighth*grade 
public-school students in Texas, the West region, and the nation. 

• Part Two relates students' mathematics performance to contextual 
information about the mathematics policies and instruction in schools in 
Texas, the West region, and the nation. 



Overview of the 1990 Trial State Assessment 

In 1988, Congress passed new legislation for the National Assessment of Educational 
Progress (NAEP), which included - for the first time in the project's history a provision 
authorizing volimtary state-by-state assessments on a trial basis, in addition to continuing 
its primary mission, the national assessments that NAEP has conducted since its inception: 

The National Assessment shall develop a trial mathematics assessment stdrvey 
instrument for the eighth grade and shall conduct a demonstration of the 
instrument in /990 in States which wish to participate, with the purpose of 
determining whether such an assessment yields valid, reliable State representative 
data. (Section 406 (i)(2)(C)(i) of tfw General Education Provisions Act, as 
amended by Pub. L 100-297 (20 U.S.C. I221e-I (i)(2)(C)(i))) 

As a result of the legislation, the 1990 NAEP program included a Trial State Assessment 
Program in eighth-grade mathematics. National assessments in mathematics, reading, 
writing, and science were conducted simultaneously in 1990 at grades four, eight, and 
twelve. 

For the Trial State Assessment, cighth*grade public-school students were assessed in each 
i,tate or territory. The sample was carefully designed to represent the eighth-grade 
pubUc-school population in the state or territory. Within each selected school, students 
were randomly chosen to participate in the program. Local school district personnel 
administered all assessment sessions, and the contractor's staff monitored 50 pcn^t of the 
sessions as part of the quality assurance program designed to ensure that the sessions were 
being conducted uniformly. The results of the monitoring indicated a high degree of quality 
and uniformity across sessions. 
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The Trial State Assessment was based on a set of mathematics objectives newly developed 
for the program and patteme after the consensus process described in Public Law 98-5 11, 
Section 405 (E), which authorized NAEP through June 30, 1988. Anticipating the 1988 
legislation that authorized the Trial State Assessment, the federal government arranged for 
the National Science Foundation and the U.S. Department of Education to issue a special 
grant to the Council of Chief State School Officers in niid-1987 to develop the objectives. 
The development process included careful attention to the standards developed by tlic 
National Council of Teachers of Mathematics,^ the formal mathematics objectives of 
states and of a sampling of local districts, and the opinions of practitioners at the state and 
local levels as to whai content shoxild be assessed. 

There was an extensive review by mathematics educators, scholars, states' mathematics 
supervisors, the National Center for Education Statistics (NCES), and the Assessment 
Policy Committee (APC), a panel that advised on NAEP policy at that time. The 
objectives were further refined by NAEP's Item Development Panel, reviewed by the Task 
Force on State Comparisons, and resubmitted to NCES for peer review. Because the 
objectives needed to be coordinated across all the gmdes for the national program, the final 
objectives provided specifications for the 1990 mathematics assessment at the fourth, 
eighth, and twelfth grades rather than solely for the Trial State Assessment in grade eight. 
An overview of the mathematics objectives is provided in the Procedural Appendix. 



This Report 

This is a computer-generated report that describes the performance of eighth-grade 
public-school stiidents in Texas, in the West region, and for the nation. Results also are 
provided for groups of students defined by shared characteristics - race /ethnicity, type of 
community, parents' education level, and gender. Definitions of the subpopulations 
referred to in this report are presented below. The results for Texas arc based only on the 
students included in the Trial State Assessment Program. However, the resuhs for the 
nation and the region of the country are based on the nationally and regionally 
representative samples of public-school students who were assessed in January or February 
as part of the 1990 national NAEP program. Use of the regional and national results ft-om 
the 1990 national NAEP program was necessary because the voluntary nature of the I rial 
State Assessment Program did not guarantee representative national or regional results, 
since not ever>' state participated in the program. 



^ National Council of Teachers of Mathematics, Curriculum and Evaluation Standards for School Mathematics 
(Reston, VA: National Council of Teachers of Mathematics, 1989). 
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RACE/ETHNICITY 

Resiilts axt presented for students of dififerent racial/ethnic groups based on the students' 
self-identification of their race/ethnicity according to the following mutually exclusive 
categories: White, Black, Hispanic, Asian (including Pacific Islander), and American 
Indian (including Alaskan Native)* Based on criteria described in the Proced\iial Appendix, 
there must be at least 62 students in a particular subpopulation in order for the results for 
that subpopulation to be con^dered reliable. Thus, results for racial/ethnic groups with 
fewer than 62 students are not reportwl. However, the data for all students, regardless of 
whether their racial/ethnic group was reported separately, were included in computing 
overall results for Texas. 

TYPE OF COMMUNITY 

Results are provided for four mutually exclusive conununity types - advantaged urban, 
disadvantaged urban, extreme rxiral, and other - as defined below: 

Advantaged Urban: Students in this group live in metropolitan statistical areas 
and attend schools where a high proportion of the students' parents are in 
professional or managerial positions. 

Disadvantaged Urban: Students in this group live in metropolitan statistical 
areas and attend schools where a high proportion of the students' parents are 
on welfare or are not regularly employed. 

Extreme Rural: Students in this group live outside metropo/*an statistical 
areas, live in areas with a population below 10,000. and attend schools where 
many of the students' parents are farmers or farai workers. 

Other: Students in this category attend schools in areas other than those defmcd 
as advantaged urban, disadvantaged urban, or extreme rural. 

The reporting of results by each type of community was also subject to a minimum student 
sample size of 62. 

PARENTS^ EDUCATION LEVEL 

Students were asked to indicate the extent of schooling for each of their parents - did not 
finish high school, graduated high school, some education after high school, or graduated 
college. The response indicating the higher level of education was selected for reporting. 
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GENDER 

Results are reported separately for males and females. 



REGION 

The United States has been divided into four regions: Northeast, Southeast, Central, and 
West. States included in each region are shown in Figure I. All 50 states and the District 
of Columbia are listed, with the particij^ts in the Trial State Asse^ment highlighted in 
boldface type. Territories were not assigned to a region. Further, the part of Virginia that 
is included in the Washington, DC, metropolitan statistical area is include in the 
Northeast region; the remainder of the state is included in the Southeast re^on. Because 
most of the students are in the Southeast region, regional comparisons for Virginia will be 
to the Southeast. 
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Guidelines for Analysis 

This report describes and compares the mathematics profideocy of various subpopulations 
of students - for example, those who have (Attain demographic characteristics or who 
responded to a specific backgroimd question in a particiilar way. The report examines the 
results for individual subpopulations rmd individual backg|t7xmd questions. It docs not 
include an analysb of the relationsK^i^s among combinations of these subpopulations or 
background questions. 

Because the proportions of students in these subix)pulations and their av^:age proficiency 
are based on sanq>les rather than the entire population of eighth graders in public sdiools 
in the state or territory the numbers reported arc necessarily estimates. As such, they are 
subject to a measure of uncertainty, rdl^rt^ in the standard error of the estimate. When 
the proportions or average proficiency of certain subpopulations are compart, it is 
essential that the standard error be taken into account, rather than relying solely on 
observed similarities or diflFcrenccs. Thcrrfbrc, the comparisons discussed in this report are 
based on statistical tests that consider both the magnitude of the diflferenre "oetwecn the 
means or proportions and the standard errors of those statistics. 

The statistical tests determine whether the evidence based on the data from the groups 
io the sample - is strong enough to conclude that the means or proportions are really 
different for those groups in the population. If the evidence is strong (i.e., the difference is 
statistically significant), the report describes the group means or proportions as being 
different (e.g., one group performed higher than or lower than another group) - regardless 
of whether the sample means or sample proportions appear to be about the same or not. 
If the evidence is not sufficiently strong (i.e., the difference is not statistically agnificant), 
the means or proportions arc described as being about the same - again, regardless of 
whether the sample means or sample proportions appear to be about the same or widely 
discrepant. 

The reader is cautioned to rely on the results of the statistical tests - rather than on the 
apparent magnitude of the difference between sample means or proportions - to determine 
whether those sample differences are likely to represent actual differences between the 
groups in the population. If a statement appears in the report indicating that a particular 
group had higl^r (or lower) average proficiency than a second group, the 95 percent 
confidence interval for the difference Ixrtwecn groups did not contain the value zero. When 
a statement indicates that the average proficiency or proportion rf some attribute was about 
the same for two groups, the confidence interval included zero, and thus no difference could 
be assumed between the groups. When three or more groups are being compared, a 
Bonferroni procedure is also used. The statistical tests and Bonferroni procedure are 
discussed it greater detail in the Procedural Appendix. 4 n 
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It is also important to note that the confidence intervals pictujp^ in the figuires in Part One 
of this report are ^proximate 9S percent confidence intervals about the mean of a 
particular population of interest. Comparing such confidence intervals for two populations 
is not equivalent to esiamining the 95 pcrant confident interval for the dificrracc between 
the means of the populations. If the individual confidence intervals for two populations 
do not overlap, it is true that there is a statistically significant difiCTencc between the 
populations. However, if the confidence intervals overlap, it is not always true that there 
is not a statistically significant difference between the populations. 

Finally, in several places in this report, results (mean proficiencies and proportions) are 
reported in the text for combinwl groups of students. For example, in the text, the 
percentage of students in the combined group taking cither algebra or prc-algcbra is given 
and compared to the pc^rcentage of students enrolled in eighth-grade mathemafics* 
However, the tables that accompany that text report percentages and proficiencies 
separately for the three groups (algebm, pre^algebra, and eighth-grade mathematics)* The 
combined-group percentages reported in the text and used in all statistical tests are based 
on unrounded estimates (i.e., estimates calculated to several decimal pla(»s) of the 
percentages in each group. The percentages shown in the tables are rounded to integers. 
Hence, the percentage for a combined group (reported in the text) may diffor slightly fiom 
the sum of the separate perccnt^s (presented in the tables) for each of the groups that 
were combined. Similariy, if statistical tests were to be conducted based on the rounded 
numbers in the tables, the results imght not be consonant with the results of the statistical 
tests that are reported in the text (based on unroimded numbers). 
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Profile of Texas 

EIGHTH-GRADE SCHOOL AND STUDENT CHARACTERISTICS 

Table 1 provides a profile of the demographic characteristics of the eighth-grade 
public-school students in Texas, the West region, and the nation. This profile is based on 
data collected fiom the students and schools participating in the Trial State Assessment. 



TABLE 1 



Profile of Texas Eighth-Grade Public-School 
Students 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS 



1M0 NAEP TRIAL STATE ASSESSMENT 






Nation 



DEMOGRAPHIC SUBGROUPS 



fUcc/Ethnfeity 



White 


47 { 2.1) 


S3( 1.0) 


70 ( 03) 


Black 


13 ( ^3) 


7 ( 2.0) 


ie ( 0.3) 


Hispanic 


» [ 2.1) 


21 ( 1.5) 


10 ( 0.4) 


Asian 


2 ( 0.6) 


♦ ( 1^) 


2{ 0.5) 


American Indian 


1 ( 0.2) 


4( 2.3) 


2 ( 0.7) 



Typ« of Community 



AdvantaQed urban 


15 { 


3.4) 


14 ( e.s) 


10 { 


3.3) 


Disadvantaged urban 


in 


3.5) 


19 { 7 A) 


10 ( 


2.5) 


Extreme rural 


9{ 


2.8) 


10 { 3.5) 


10 ( 


3.0) 


Otner 


59( 


5.3) 


55 (10.1) 


70 { 


4.4) 


Pumrit' Education 












Did not finish high school 


17 ( 


1.1) 


10 ( 1.3) 


10 ( 


0.5) 


Graduated high school 


23 ( 


1.1) 


ia ( 2.5) 


25 { 


1.2) 


Some education after high school 


15 ( 


0.9) 


ie( 1.2) 


17 ( 


0,8) 


Graduated cotlege 


34( 


1^) 


42 ( 4.0) 


3fi( 


1.«) 


Oandar 












Male 


50( 


1.0) 


55 ( 2.1) 


51 { 


1.1) 


Female 


50( 


1.0) 


45 ( 2.1) 


49( 


1.1) 



The nind^rd errors of the estimated sutistics appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. The percenuges for Race/Ethn.city may not add to 100 percent because some 
students categorized themselves as "Other.** This may also be true of Parents' Education, for which some 
students responded "I don*i know." Throughout this report, percenuges less than 0.5 percent arc reported as 
0 percent. 
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SCHOOLS AND STUDENTS ASSESSED 

Table 2 provides a profile summaiizing participation data for Texas schools and students 
sampled for the 1990 Trial State Assessment. In Texas, 101 public schools partidpaled in 
the assessment. The weightwi school participation rate was 97 percent, which means that 
all of the eighth-pade students in this sample of schools were representative of 97 percent 
of the eighth-grade public-school students in Texas. 



TABLE 2 I Profile of the Population Assessed in Texas 



EiOHTH-ORAOE PUBUC SCHOOL 
PARTICtPATKMI 



ElONTH-ORADe PUBUC-SCHOOL STUDENT 
PARTICIPATKMI 



WelQhtod sctxx>l pirtlcipAtion 
ruts befdre substitution 


86% 


W^ghtad school parttctpation 
rate after substitution 


87% 


Number of sc^NX)ls orlgtnsHy 
sampiecl 


107 


Number of schools not eligible 


4 


Number of schools in original 
sample participating 


82 


Number of substitute schools 
provldecf 


10 


Number of substitute schools 
participating 


8 


Total number of participating 
schools 


101 



Weighted student participation 
rate arte- make-ups 


86% 


Number of students selected to 
participate in the assessment 


3,048 


Number of students withdrawn 
from the assessment 


186 


Percentage of students who were 
of Limited English Proficiency 


5% 


P^rcentafle of students excluded 
from the assessment due to 
Umited English Proficiency 


2% 


Percentage of students who had 
an individualized Education Plan 


e% 


Percentage of students excluded 
from the assessment due to 
Individualized Education Plan status 


5% 


Number of students to be assessed 


2,657 


Number of students assessed 


2>I2 



In Tenit, one school in the original sample initially decliiwJ and then decided to participate after a substitute for 
th»t school had been provided. Although the substitute school also participated, estimates are based on the 
%i nlc iiKluding the original school and not the substitute school. 
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In each school, a random sample of students was selectttJ to participate in the assessment. 
As estimated by the sample, 5 percent of the ei^th-grade public-school population was 
classifies as Limited English Proficient (LEP), while 8 perrent had an Individualized 
Education Plan (lEP). An lEP is a plan, written for a student who has been determined 
to be eligible for special education, that typically sets forth goals and objectives for the 
student and describes a propum of activities and/or related services necessary to achieve the 
goals and objectives. 

Schools were permitted to exclude certain students from the assessment. To be excluded 
from the assessment, a stxjdent had to be categorized as Limited English Proficient or had 
to have an Individualized Education Plan and (in either case) be judg^ incapable of 
participating in the assessment- The students who were excluded from the assessment 
because they were categorized as LEP ox had an lEP represented 2 percent and 5 percent 
of the population, respectively. 

^n total, 2,542 eighth-grade Texas public-school students were assessed. The weighted 
student participation rate was 96 percent. This means that the sample of students who 
took part in the assessment was representative of 96 percent of the digiMe eighth-grade 
public-school student population in Texas. 
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THE NATION'S 
REPORT 
CARD 



PART ONE 

How Proficient in Mathematics Are Eighth-Grade 
Students in Texas Public Schools? 



The 1990 Trial State Assessment covered five mathematics content areas — Numh^rs and 
Operations; Measurement; Geometry; Data Analysis, Statistics, and Probability; and 
Algebra and Functions. Students* overall performance in these content areas was 
summarized on the NAEP mathematics scale, which ranges from 0 to 500. 

This part of the report contain? two chapters that describe the mathematics proficiency of 
eighth-grade public-school students in Texas. Chapter 1 compares the overall mathematics 
performance of the students in Texas to students in the West region and the nation. It also 
presents the students' average proficiency separately for the five mathematics content areas. 
Chapter 2 summarizes the students' overall mathematics performance for subpopulations 
defined by race/ethnicity, type of community, parents' education level, and gender, as well 
as their mathematics performance in the five content areas. 
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CHAPTER 1 



Students' Mathematics Performance 



As shown in Figure 2, the average proficiency of eighth-grade public-school students ftom 
Texas on the NAEP mathematics scale is 258. This proficiency is no different ftom that 
of students across the nation (261).^ 



FIGURE 2 



Average Eighth-Grade Public-School 
Mathematics Proficiency 



0 200 



NAf P ll«th«n«tics Sort* 

225 250 275 



300 500 




m 



T«x«s 
Witt 

Natfon 



PfoAdMicy 



The standard errors are presented in parentheses. With about 95 percent certainty, the average malhcmaiict 
proficiency for each popiilation of interest is within ± 2 standard errors of the estimated mean (95 percent 
confidence interval, denoted by MH). If the confidence intervals for the populations do not overlap, there Is a 
sutistically significant diHerence between the populations. 



* DifTcrences reported are sutistically different at about the 95 percent certainty level This nwans that with 
about 95 percent oeruinty there is a real dificrence in the average mathematics proficiency between the two 
populations of interest 
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LEVELS OF MATHEMATICS PROnCIENCY 

Average proficiency on the NAEP scale provides a global view of eighth graders' 
mathematics achievement; however, it does not reveal the specifics of v^ hat the students 
know and can do in the subject. To describe the nature of students' profidency in greater 
detail, NAEP used the results from the 1990 national assessments of fourth-, eighth^ and 
twelfth-grade students to define the skills, knowledge, and understandings that characterize 
four levels of mathematics performance - levels 200, 250, 300, and 35C - on the NAEF 
scale. 

To define the skills, knowledge, and understandings that characterize each proficiency levels 
mathematics specialists studio the questions that were typically answered correctly by 
most students at a particular level but answoied incorrectly by a majority of stixdcnts at the 
next lower level They thro summarized the kinds of abilities need<^ to answer each set 
of questions. While defining proficiency levels below 200 and above 350 is theoretically 
possible, so few students performed at the extreme ends of the scale that it was impractical 
to define meaningful levels of mathematics proficiency beyond the four presented here. 

Definitions of the four levels of mathematics proficiency are given in Figure 3. It is 
important to note that the definitions of these levels arc based solely on student 
performance on the 1990 mathematics assessment. The levels are not judgmental standards 
of what ought to be achieved at a particular gmde. Figure 4 provides the percentages of 
students at or above each of these proficiency levels. In Texas, 97 percent of the eighth 
graders, compared to 97 percent in the nation, appear to have acquired skills involving 
simple additive reasoning and problem solving with whole numbers (level 200). However, 
many fewer students in Texas (10 percent) and 12 percent in the nation appear to have 
acquired reasoning and problem-solving skills involving fractions, decimals, percents, 
elementary geometric properties, and simple algebraic manipulations (level 300). 



CONTENT AREA PERFORMANCE 

As previously indicated, the questions comprising the Trial State Assessment covered five 
content areas Numbers and Operations; Measurement; Geometry; Data Analy^s, 
Statistics, and Probability; and Algebra and Functions. Figure 5 provides the Texas, West 
region, and national results for each content area, Students in Texas performed comparably 
to students in the nation in all of these five content areas. 
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FIGURE 3 I Levels of Mathematics Proficiency 



THEIimil'8 
CARD 




LEVEL 200 



Simpto Addltivt RMtonlng and ProblMii Solvlnfl with Whola 
Numtefs 



Stucfents it this level htve some (Segree of understarxiing of simple quantitative relationships involving 
whole numbers. They can solve sImMe a<ldition and subtraction problems with and without regrouping. 
Using a calculator, they can exter>d these abilities to multiplication and division problems. These students 
can identify sotutlons to one-step word prot^lems and select the greatest four-digit number in a list. 

In me^urement, these students can read a ruler as well as comnxKi weight and graduated scales. They 
also can make volume ^>mparisons based on visualization and determine the value of coins. In geometry, 
thae students can recognize simple figures, in data analysis, they are able to read simple bar graphs, in 
the algebra dimension, these students can recognize translations of word problems to numerical sentences 
and extend simple pattern sequences. 



LEVEL 250 



Simpto MuMpHcatlvt RmsotIihi and TWo-Step Probtom Soivirm 



student 5 at this level have extended their understanding of quantitative reasoning with whole numtMrs from 
additive to multiplicative settings. They can solve routine one-step multiplication and division problems 
involving remaind«^ and two-step iKldition and subtraction prc^ems involving money. Using a calculator. 
ttHiy can Identify solutions to other elementary two-step word problems* in these basic problem-solving 
Situations, they can identify missing or extraneous information and have some knowledge of when to use 
computational estimation. They have a rudimentary understanding of such concepts as whole number place 
value, -even," -factor,** and -multiple.*' 

In measurement, these students can use a ruier to measure objects, convert units wtthm a system when the 
conversions require multlplicatjon, and recognize a numerical expression solving a measuren^cnt word 
problem. In geometry, they demionstrate an initial understanding of basic terms and properties, such as 
parallelism and symmetry, in data analysis, they can complete a bar graph, sketch a circle graph, and use 
information from graphs to solve simple problems. They are beginning to understand the relationship 
between proportion and probability, in algebra, they are beginntng to deal informally with a variable 
through numerical substitution in the evaluation of simple expressions. 
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FIGURE 3 
(continued) 



Levels of Mathematics Proficiency 
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LEVEL 300 



RMSonIng and Prebtom Solving Involving Fractions, OocimaiSi 
Parcants, Elamantary Gaomatric Propartlaa, and SImpla Atgabraic 
ManipuMiona 



students at this leveJ are at>(e to represent, Interpret, and perform simple operations with fractions and 
decimal numtsers. They are at>le to locate fractions and decimals on number lines, simplify fractions, and 
recognize the equivalence between common fractions and decimals, incJuding pictorial repr<»entations. 
They can interpret the meaning of perc^ts less than and greater than 100 and apply the c(^>cepts of 
percentages to solve simple problems. These students demmstrate some evidence of using mathematical 
notation to Interpret expressions, including those with exponents and negative integers. 



In measurement, these students can find the perimeters and areas of rectangles, recognize relationships 
among common units of measure, and use proportional relationships to solve routine problems involving 
similar triangtes and scale drawings, tn geometry, they have some mastery of the definitions and 
properties of geometric figures and soitds. 



In data analysis, these students can calculate averages, select and interpret data from tabular displays, 
pictography, and line graphs, compute relative frequency distributions, and have a beginning understanding 
of sam^^e bias, in algebra, they can graph points in the Cartesian plane and perfotm simple algebraic 
manipulations such as simplifying an expr^sion by collecting like terms, identifying the solution to open 
linear sentences ttid inequalities by substitution, and checking and graphing an interval representing a 
compound Inequality when it is described in words. They can determine and apply a rule for simple 
functional relations and extend a numerical pattern. 



LEVEL 350 



Raaaoning and ProWam Solving Involving Gaomatric Ralatianihips» 
Algabratc Equattont, and Beginning Statistics and Prot>at>ility 



Stuu^nts at this level have extended the^r knowledge of number and algebraic understanding to include 
some properties of exponents. Tf>ey can recognize scientific notation on a calculator and make the 
transition between scientific notation and decimal notation. In nneasurement, they can »p^^ their 
knowledge of area and perimeter of rectangles and triangles ' '}lv<> problems. They cun find the 
Circumferences of circles arKS the surface areas of solid figure^, in geometry, they can apply the 
Pythagorean theorem to solve prct)lems mvoiving indirect nveasurement. These students also can apply 
their knowledge of the properties of geometric figures to solve problems, such as determining the slop"; of 
a line. 

in data analysis, these students can compute means from frequency tables and determine the probability 
of a simple event, in algebra, they can identify an equation describing a Imear relation proy/id^d in a table 
and solve literal equations and a system of two unear equations. They are developing an understanding 
of ifnear functions and their graphs, as well as functional notation, including the composition of functions. 
They can determine the nth term ot a sequence and give counterexamples to disprove an algebraic 
generalization. 
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FIGURE 4 



LEVEL 3S0 

State 

Region 

Nation 

LEVEL 300 

State 

Region 

Nation 

LEVEL 250 

State 

Region 

Nation 

LEVEL 200 

State 

Region 

Nation 



Levels of Eighth-Grade Public-School 
Mathematics Proficieiicy 



THEIMnON'S 


CAK>I 


M 




S3 









I t I 



0( 0.1) 
0 ( 0.4) 
0 ( 0.2) 



10 ( 0.9) 
12 ( 2.4) 
12 ( 1.2) 



58 ( 1.8) 

83 { 2.8) 

84 ( 1.6) 



97 ( 0.6) 
97 ( 10) 
97 { 07) 



20 40 60 80 

Perctntag* at or Abov* Proflcfency Levels 



100 



The sundard errors »re presented in parentheses. With about 95 percent certainty, the value 
for each population of interest is within ± 2 standard errors of the estimated percentage (95 
percent confidence interval, denoted by l-H), If the confidence intervals for the populations 
do not overlap, there is a statistically significant difference between the populations. 
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FIGURE 5 
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Content Area Performance 
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0 200 
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MattMmattct Subscal« Pro(lcl«ncy 



The sundard errors »re pretented m parenlheie*. With about 95 percent certainty, the 
average mathematics proficiency for each population of interest is within ± 2 standard 
errors of the estmiated mean (95 percent confidence interval, denoted by l-H). If the 
confidence intervals for the populations do not overlap, there is a sutistically significant 
diiTerence between the populations. 
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CHAPTER 2 

Mathematics Performance by Subpopulations 

In addition to the overall state itsulls, the 1990 Trial State Assessment included reporting 
on the perfonnance of various subgroups of the student population defined by 
racc/cthnicity, type of community, parents' education level, and gender. 



RACE/ETHNICITY 

The Trial State Assessment results can be compared according to the different racial/ethnic 
groups when the number of students in a racial/ethnic group is suflBcient in size to be 
reliably reported (at least 62 students)* Average mathentutics performance results for 
White, Blad(, and His|»uiic students from Texas are presented in Figure 6. 

As shown in Figure 6, White students demonstrated higher avera^ mathematics 
proficiency than did Black or Hispanic students. 

Figure 7 presents mathematics performance by proficiency levels. The figure shows that a 
greater percentage of White students than Black or Hispanic students attained level 300. 
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FIGURE 6 



Average Eighth-Grade Public-School 
Mathematics Profidency by Race/Ethnicity 
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The standard errors are presented in parentheses. With about 95 percent ceruinty. the average mathematics 
profictency for each population of interest is within ± 2 standard errors of the estimated mean (9$ percent 
confxknoe interval, denoted by HH). If the confidenGe intervals for the populations do not overlap, there is a 
statistically significant difference between the populations. ! Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample 
does not allow accurate determination of the variability of this estimated mean proikiency. 
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FIGURE 7 
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Levels of Eigbth^Grade Public-Scbool 
Mathematics Proflciency by Race/Ethnicity 
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The st»ndard errors are presented in pwenlhefes. With about 9S percent oeruinty, the value 
for each population of interest is within ± 2 sundard errors of the estimated percentage (95 
percent confidence interval, denoted by M-l). If the confidence intervals for the populations 
do not overlap, there is a sutistically fignificant difference between the populations. 
Proficiency level 350 is not presented in this figure because so few studenu attained that level. 
! Interpret with caution -- the nature of the sample does not allow accurate determination 
of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. 
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TYPE OF COMMUNHY 

Figure 8 snd Figure 9 pr^ent the mathematics proficiency results for etg^ith^grade stizdents 
attending public schools in aiNuitagcd mfmn areai, i&advmataged mimn trau, cxtrane 
ruril areu^ tad areu diHified as "^otber^. (These are the 'type of community" grou]^ in 
Texas with student sample large enough to be reliably reported.) The r^uhs indicate that 
the average mathematics pexfonnanoe of the Texas students attending schools in 
advantaged urban areas was hi^er than that of students attending schools in disadvantaged 
iirban areas, extreme rural areas, or areas classified as "other". 
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The sUndard errors arc presented in pareniheses. With about 95 percent ceruinty, the average maihemaUcs 
proficiency for each population of interest is within ± 2 standard errors of the estimated mean (95 percent 
confidence interval, denoted by l-H). If the confidence intervals for the populations do not overlap, there is a 
statistically significant difTerenoe between the populations. ! Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample 
does not allow accurate determination of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. 
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FIGURE 9 
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The standard errors arc presented in parcnthews. With about 95 percent oerUinty, the valu^ 
for each population of interest is within i 2 sundard errors of the estimated pcrccnuge (95 
percent confidence interval, denoted by HH). If the confidence intervals for the populations 
do not overlap* there is a sutistically significant difference between the populations. 
Proficiency level 350 is not presented in this figure because so few studcnU attained that level. 
\ Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample does not allow accurate determination 
of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. 
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PARENTS* EDUCATION LEVEL 



Previous NAEP findings have shown that studoits whoK parents arc better e d u ca te d tend 
to have hig^ mathematics proficdency (see Figures 10 and 1 1). In Texas, the avenge 
mathematics proficiency of ei^th-grade public-school students having at least one parent 
who graduated firom college was approximately 30 points hi^er than that of students who 
reported that neither parent graduated fix>m high school. As shown in TaUe 1 in the 
Introduction, about the same percentage of students in Texas (34 percent) and in the 
nation (39 percent) had at least one parent who graduated from college. In comparison, 
the percentage of students who reported that neither parent graduated ftom hi^ school 
was 17 percent for Texas and 10 percent for the nation. 



FIGURE 10 



Average Eighth-Grade Public-School 
Mathematics Proficiency by Parents' Education 
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The itandtrd errors are preiented in parenihew. With about 95 percent ceruiniy, the average mathematics 
proficiency for each population of tntcreti is within ± 2 standard errors of the estimated mean (95 percent 
confidence interval, denoted by MH). If the confkfence intervals for the populations do not overlap, there is a 
statistically significant difference between the populations. 
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FIGURE 11 
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The fUUkUrd crrort are pftfcnied in pareniheief . Wiib ibout 95 percent certainty, the value 
for each population of iniereit if within ± 2 ctindard errort of the ettimited percentage (95 
percent conffdenoe tntervt], deioted by If the confldme tnt^valf for the populations 
do not overlap, there is a sutiitically significant difference bet«i«en the populations. 
Profletency level 350 it not presented in this figure because so few students attained that level 
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GENDER 

As shown in Figure 12, there spears to be no diffoence in the average mathematics 
profidmcy of ei^th-grade males and females attending public schools in Texas. 
Compaied to the national results, females in Texas peifonned lower than females across 
the country; males in Texas performed no differently from males across the country. 



FIGURE 12 



Average Eighth-Grade Public-School 
Mathematics ProHcieiicy by Gender 
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The ftandard errorf are presented in pareniheicf. With about 95 percent certainty, the average nwithcmatks 
profWeiK/ for eicli population of interert it within ± 2 standard errors of the etiimaied mean (95 percent 
confi<tencc interval, denoted by If the confidence intervals for the populations do not overlap, there is a 
statistically ngnificant differetKe betimn the populations. 



As shown in Figure 13, there was no diffcxww^ between the percentages of males and 
females in Texas who attained level 200. The percentage of females in Tern who attained 
level 200 was similar to the percentage of females in the nation who attained level 200* 
Also, the percentage of males in Texas who attained level 200 was similar to the percentage 
of males in the nation who attained level 200. 
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FIGURE 13 I Uvels of Eigfith-Gnde PuUic-Sclwol 
I Mathem&tics Proildency by GoMler 
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do not overlap, there is a ttatiitically significant differenoc between the populations. 
Profic»ncy level 350 is not presented in this figure because so few students attained that level 
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lo addition, there wfas no difference between the percentages of males and females in Texas 
who attained level 300. The percentage of fi^nales in Texas who attained level 300 was 
similar to the percentage of females in the nation who attained level 300. Also, the 
percentage of males in Texas who attained levd 300 was similar to the percentage of males 
in the nation who attained level 300. 



CONTENf AREA PERFORMANCE 

Table 3 provides a summary of content area performance by racc/ethnicity, type of 
(immunity, parents' education level, and gendo*. 
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TABLE 3 I Eigfatb-Grade PubUc-School Mttbemtics 

I Content Area Performance by Subpopulations 



AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY OF STUDENTS 
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The ftandard errors of the estimtted fUtisticc appear in pmrentheie^. It can be ttkf with about 95 percent 
oertiintjr that, for etch population of intemi, the value for the entire population is within ± 1 sundard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. ! Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
detemunation of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. 
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TABLE 3 I Eigbth-Giwie PiibUc-SdKMrf Mathemati 
(contmued) | Content Area Perfonnance by Subi>opiilatiotts 
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The (rtandwd errori of the eftlnwted ««tirtict »ppe»r in ptrenthwef. It cw be wud with »bout 95 percent 
certainty thai, for e«d» pojy jlatien of inteml. the value for the entire populttion i* within ± a it»nd*rd errori 
of the estimate for the cample. 
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PART TWO 

Finding a Context for Understanding Students' 
Mathematics Proficiency 

Information on students* mathematics proficiency is valu^We in and of itself, but it 
becomes more useful for improving instruction and sett j, jicy when supplemented with 
contextual infonnation about schools, teachers, and stuflenis. 

To gather such information, the students participating in the 1990 Trial State Assessment, 
their mathematics teachers, and the principals or other administrators in their schools were 
asked to complete questionnaires on policies, instruction, and programs. Taken together, 
the student, teacher, and school data help to describe some of the current practices and 
emphases in mathematics education, illuminate some of the factors that appear to be 
related to eighth-grade public-school studems' proficiency in the subject, and provide an 
educational context for undcrstandiug information on student achievement. It is important 
to note that the NAEP data cannot estabhsh causc-and-cficct links betw^ various 
contextual factors and students' mathematics proficiency. However, the results do provide 
infonnation about important relationships between the contextual factors and proficiency. 

The contextual information provided in Part Two of this report focuses on four major 
areas: instructional content, instructional practices, teacher qualifications, and conditions 
beyond school that facilitate learning and instruction - fundamental asp«:ts of the 
educational proi^ss in the country. 
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Through the questionnaires administextd to students, teachers, and pnnctpals, NAEP is 
able to provide a broad pictust of educational pnetiots prevalent in Ameacan schools and 
dassrooms. In many instances, howeva, thei^ findings contradict our peiio^^ 
school is like or educational researchers' suggestions about what stntegies work best to help 
students learn. 

For example, research has indicated new and more successful ways of teaching and learning, 
incoiporating more hands-on activiti^ aiKl student-centered "i^^g techniques; however, 
9s described in Qupter 4, NAEP data indicate that dassroom woik is still dominated by 
tr-::*hooks or woricsheets. Also, it is widely rea>gnized that home environment has an 
ei or nous impact on future academic achievement. Yet, as shown in Chapters 3 and 7, 
large i^oportions of students report having spent much more time eadi day wittching 
television than doing mat!:ematia( homeworic. 

Part Two consists of five chapters. Chapter 3 discusses instructional content and its 
relationship to students' mathematics proficiency. Chapta 4 focuses on instructional 
practices - how instruction is ddivered. Cluster S is de\'oted to calculator use. Cb$fiex 
6 provides information about teachers, and Ch^ter 7 examines stxsdcnts* home support for 
learning. 
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CHAPTER 3 



What Are Students Taught in Mattematics? 



In response to the continuing swdl of information about the poor mathematics 
achievement of American students, educators and policymakers have recommended 
widespread reforms that are changing the direction of mathematics education. Rec«nt 
reports have called for fundamental revisions in curriculum, a reexamination of tracking 
practices, improved textbooks, better assessment, and an increase in the proportions of 
students in high-school mathematics programs.' This chapter focuses on curricular and 
instructional content issues in Texas public schools and thetr relationship to students' 
proficiency. 

Table 4 provides a profile of the eighth-grade public schools' policies and stafiing. Some 
of the salient results are as follows: 

• About thiec-quarters of the eighth-grade students in Texas (77 percent) 
were in public schools where mathematics was idratificd as a sp«aal 
priority. This compares to 63 percent for the nation. 



» Curti* McKnighi, el nl.. The Underu^uucving Curriculum: Asstsslng U.S. School Mafhematks from an 
Internationat Ptrspecavt, A Nttiontl Report on the Second lntern»tion»l Mathematics Study (Champaign, 
IL: Stipe* PubUahing Company, 1987). 

Lynn Steea, Ed. Everytxxfy Counts: A Report to the Nation on the Future of Mathematics Education 
(Waihington, DC: National Academy Press, 1989). 
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In Texas, 85 potent of the students could take an algebra course in ei^th 
grade for hin^ school course placement or credit. 

Almost all of the students in Texas (92 percent) were taught mathematics 
by teachers who teach only one subject. 

More than half (63 percent) of the students in Texas were typically taxwbt 
mathematics in a class that was grouped by mathematics ability. Abmty 
grouping was equally prevalent across the nation (63 penxnt). 



TABLE 4 



Mathematics Policies and Practices in Texas 
EigUth-Grade Public Schools 
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The itandtrd errori of the estimated itatiitic$ appear in parentheies. tt can be taid with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interett, the value for the entire population it within ± 2 ftandard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. 
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CURRICULUM COVERAGE 



To place stiidents' mathematics profidency in a cuniculum-ielated osntext. it is netxssaiy 
to examine the extent to which d^th graders in Texas are taking mathematics courses. 
Based on their responses, shown in Table 5: 

• A greater percentage of students in Texas were taking ei^th-grade 
mathematics (72 percent) than were taking a course in pre-algebra or 
algebra (26 percent). Aooss the nation, 62 pen»nt were taking 
ei^th-gra^ mathematics and 34 percent were taking a course in 
pre-algebra or algebra. 

• Students in Texas who were enrolled in pre-algebra or algetwa courses 
exhibit^ higher average mathematics proficiency than did those who were 
in eighth-grade mathematics courses. This result is not unexpected since 
it is assumed that stui^ts oirolled in pre-algebra and algebra (purses may 
be the more able students who have already mastered the general 
eighth-grade mathematics curriculum. 



TABLE 5 



Students' Reports on the Mathematics Class 
They Are Taking 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1900 NAEP TRIAL STATE ASSESSMENT 
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What kind of mathematics class aro you 
taking this year? 



EigMtvflra^ mathMiurtics 
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The «un<Urd errors of the ettimsted sutistks appear in parentheief . It e»n be Mid with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of intereit, the value for the entire population is within * 2 standard erreri 
of the e«toate for the fample. The perisentages may not total 100 percent because a imall number of students 
reported taking other mathentatics courses. 
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Futiba, bom TaUe AS in the Data Appendix:^ 

• About the same petoeotagB of females (26 peroe n t) ax^ mak»i (25 percent) 
in Texas wot enrolled in pfe*algetai or algebra courses. 

• In Texas, 33 percent of White students, IS percent of Black students, and 
18 percent of Hispanic Audents were mroQed in pre*algebra or algebra 
courses. 

• Similariy, 31 percent of students attending schools in advantaged urban 
areas, ^ pacent in Khools in disadvantaged uban areas, 20 percent in 
schools in extreme rural utas, and 27 percent in sdxx^ls in areas dasitificd 
as "other*' were enroltod in pre-atgetea or algebra a)uraes. 



MATHEMATICS HOMEWORK 

To illuminate the relationship between homeworic and proficiency in mathematics, the 
assessed students and their teachers were asked to report the amount of time the students 
spent on matl^natks homework each day. Tables 6 and 7 report the teachers' and 
students' responses, respectively. 

According to their teachers, the greatest percentage of ei^th^grade sti^ents m public 
schools in Texas spent either 15 or 30 minutes doing mathematics homcwoik each day; 
accoiding to the students, the greatest percentage spent 30 minutes doing mathematics 
homework each day. Across the nation, according to their teachen, the larg^ percentage 
of students spent either 15 or 30 minutes doing mathematics homework each day, while 
studoits reported spending either 15 or 30 minutes daily. 

Further, as reported by their teachers (Table 6 and Table A6 in the I^ta Appendix): 

* In Texas, 5 percent of the students spent no time each day on mathematics 
homework, compared to 1 pen^t for the nation. Moreover, 2 percent 
of the students in Texas and 4 percent of the students in the nation spent 
an hour or more on mathematics homework each day. 



• For every ublc in the body of the report that indudcs eitiiTUitef of »ver«ge proficiency, the D»U Appendix 
provides a corresporKling uble pretenting the resulu for the four subpopulttioni - rtce/ethnkity, type of 
community, parents* education level, and gender. 
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• The results by nce/ethnictty show that 2 percent of White students, 
0 percent of EOack students, and 2 percent of Ifispank students ^ent an 
hour or more on mithnnatirs homewoik each day. In coo^tiiaoD, 
2 percent of White students, 8 percent of Black students, and 6 percent 
of Hi^«uik: students speoX no time doing mathematiM hosoewoik. 

• In addition, 1 percent of students attending schools in advantaged mban 
areas, 3 percent in sdKXJls in disadvantaged uxfam areas, 0 percent in 
schools in extrenw xural areas, and 2 percent in schools in areas cla«ifird 
as "other" spent an hour or more on mathematics homework dally. In 
comparison. 2 percent of students attending schools in advantaged uiban 
areas, 4 percent in schools in disadvantaged uiban areas, 1 percent in 
schools in extreme niral areas, and 6 per ce nt in schools in areas classified 
as "other" spent no time doing mathematics homework. 



TABLE 6 



Teachers' Reports on the Amount of Tune 
Students Spent on Mathemmtics Homework 
Each Day 



PERCENTAGE OP STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCV 



ItaO MAEP TRIAL STATE AttEtSMENT 






Matiin 



At>out how much t/m# do stucents sp^ncf 
Oh mMmm^Ocs hom0work MCh day? 



ISminuCftf 
30 mkHitM 
49iiifniiUs 
Alt hour Of mofo 



5{ 1.1) 
232 ( 45)1 

aS2l 14) 

41 ( 
2SS( 

7( U) 

a ( 0.7) 



1(05) 

1 



»•( 4J2: 

43( M) 
264 ( 4.7) 

912A) 
270 ( m 



1(03) 
49(4.2) 



i0{ iJ») 



The ftAndard errorg of the cftimtied futiftica •ppcar in par ntheic*. It can be tftki with about 95 pcroenf^ 
certainty that, for each population of intercit, the value for the entire population U within ± 2 itandard won 
of the estimate for tl» tample. t Interpret with cauUon ^ the nature of the tampJe doet not allow accurate 
determination of the variability of this eitimated mean proficiency. Sample size is infufBcknt to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 studenu)* 
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TABLE? 



Students' Reports on the Amoont of Time They 
Spent on Mathematics Homework Eaeh Day 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1M0 NAEP TRIAL STATE AttEUMEIIT 


TtNM 







Atoul how much Vm^ do von uwMtly 
sp0fHi 9Mch <t§y on mMthemMcs 
homework? 



1ft minulM 
aOminiitM 
49 luhvJlM 
An hour of niof§ 



12 ( 1JI» 
357 ( 2^) 

26 ( 1^1 
2S0{ 13) 

2S8( l^j 

18 ( 0.7) 
2SS ( 2.1) 

1$ ( 1J)) 
2S8( 34) 



12 ( 1.7) 



91 ( 4JS) 
283 ( SA) 



2» ( 1.7, 

261 ( 2j; 



j 

1${ 1^ 
287 ( 4.2) 

14 ( 1.7) 
261 ( 4.3) 



2S1 1 m 

91 ( 2.0) 
284 ( 1J) 

92 ( U) 
283i Ijj 

16 C IjO) 
S88( 1J0} 

12 ( 1.1) 
2S6( %.1) 



Ttie tuixUrd error* of the ettimtted cutittics appear in parentheses. It c«n be saki with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the vmtue for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. 



And, according to the students (Table 7 and Table A7 in the Data Appendix): 

• In Texas, some of the stiidents (12 percent) repotted that they spent no 
time each day on mathematics homeworic, compared to 9 percent for the 
nation. Moitover, 15 percent of the students in Tessas and 12 percent of 
students in the nation spent an hour or more each day on mathematics 
homework. 

• The results by racc/ethnidty show that 14 percent of White students, 
16 percent of Black students, and 17 percent of Hispanic students ^)ent 
an hour or more on nuthematics homework each day. In comparison, 
14 percent of White 'tudents, 10 percent of Black students, and 11 percent 
of Hispanic students spent no time doing mathematics homework. 
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• In addition, 11 pcftent of students atteiidingscluK}lsm 

areas, 14 percent in schools in disadvantaged uxban areas, 20 percoit in 
acixwls in eitreme rural areas, and 16 peroeot in icfaools in areas classified 
as *'other" spent an hour or more on mathematics homewoik daify. In 
Gompaiison, 13 povent of students attending schools in advantaged urban 
areas, 13 p er c e n t in schools in disadvantaged urban areas, 17 percent in 
schools in extreme rural areas, and 12 percent in sdurals in areas dasafied 
as "other" spent no time doing mathematics homework. 



INSTRUCTIONAL EMPHASIS 

According to the approach of the National Council of Teachers of Mathematics (NCTM), 
students should be tau^t a broad range of mathematics topics, in rl u d itig number concepts, 
computation, estimation, functions, algebra, statistics, probability, geometiy, and 
measuremem.' Because the Trial State Assessment questions were designed to measure 
students' knowledge, ddlls, and understanding in these various content areas - regardless 
of the type of mathnsi^ dass in which they were enrolled » the teachers of the assessed 
stunts were asked a series of questions about the emphasis they planned to give specific 
mathematics tofncs during the school year. Their responses provide an indication of the 
students' on>ortunity to leam the various topics covered in the assessment. 

For each of 10 topics, the teachers were asked whether they pUmned to pU(% "heavy," 
"moderate," or "little or no" emphasis on the topic. Each of the topics corresponded to 
skills that were measured m one of the five mathematics content areas included in the Trial 
State Assessment: 



• Numben and Operatkms. Teachers were asked about emphasis placed on 
five topics: whole number operations, common fractions, dedmal 
fi:actions, ratio or proportion, and percent. 

• Meaauremcnt. Teachers were asked about emphasis placed on one topic: 
measurement. 

• Geometry. Teachers were asked about emphasis placed on one topic: 
geometry. 

• Data Analyiia, Statistks, and ProfaaUUty. Teachers were asked about 
empharis placed on two topics: tables and graphs, and probability and 
statistics. 

• Algeiira and Functkma. Teachers were asked about emphasis placed on 
one topic: algebra and functions. 



ERIC 



* Nttiontl Council of Tctchcrs of MtthcmiUcs, Currtcutum and Evaluation Standards for School Mathematics 
{Re«ton, VA: NtUonal Council of Te»chcr$ of MalhemaU(», 1989). 
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The r^ponses of the assessed students* teachers to the topic emphasis qu^ons for eadi 
content area comUned to cxtate a new variaHe. For each question in a particular 
contort aita, a value of 3 was 0ven to *1ieavy emphasis'' re^nses, 2 to ^'moderate 
emphasb" responds, and 1 to "little or no emphasis'' rtqxmses. Each teacher's responses 
Uiea averaged over all questions related to the particular content area* 

Table 8 provides the resuhs for the extreme categories ^lieavy emphasis" and "littk or 
no emphasis'' - and the avoage student profickncy in each content aita« For the emphasis 
questions about numbers and operations, for examplct the proficiency reported is the 
average student peifonnance in the Numbers and Operations content area* 

Students whose teachers placed heavy instructional emphasis on Algebra and Functk>ns 
had hitler proficiency in this content area than stwients whose teachers placed little or no 
emphasis on Algebra and Functions. Students whose teachers placed heavy instructional 
emphasis on Numbers and Operations and Measurement had lower proficiency in these 
content areas than students whose teachers placed little or no emphasis on the same areas. 
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TABLES I Tejuiieis' Reports on the Eiii|>luisis Given to 
I Specific Mfttbcmatics Content Areas 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATfCS PROFICIENCY 



1 m NAEP TRML STATE AtSmUENT 


TMtS 







Heavy amphMis 
Uttfe or np wrtphasls 

• 


asr ( i.T) 

271 ( 4.7] 


43( 7M 
2$7( S4) 

13 ( 2.1) 
291 ( fti^ 


ml 14) 

18 ( 2.1) 
867 ( 9A) 


Heavy empnasis 
Little or no emphasis 


29( S.7) 
246 ( 3^) 

10 { 2.4) 
260 1 3.7) 


11 ( 2M) 
251 1 7.n 

36 { 5.S) 
275 ( 8Ld) 


17( *iO) 

33( 4,0) 
272 ( 4,0] 


Oeometry 

Heavy emphasis 

Uttie or no emphasis 


37 { 3.0) 
2S7 ( 2.4) 

12 ( 2,0) 
2^( 4J) 


24{ 63) 
260 ( 2MY 

16 ( 4.5) 
277 (11^)1 


26 ( 9,6) 
260 ( 3.2) 

21 ( 3.3) 
264 ( 5.4) 


Data Anaiytte. Statistics, and Prot>aMlty 
Heavy emphasis 

Little or no empriasts 


20 ( 2.5) 
258 { 4.4) 

47 ( 3.3) 
2S3.( 2S) 


'!4 { 3,7) 
264 (10.6)1 

54 ( 6.3) 
262 ( 4.9) 


14 ( 25) 
206 i 4.3) 

53 ( 4A) 
261 ( 2.9) 


Algattra and Functions 

Heavy emphasis 

Little or no emphasis 


S2 { 2.8) 
264 ( , J) 

13 { 1.8) 
237 ( 3.8) 


43 ( 5.6} 
277 ( 5.2) 

23 ( 5.1) 
243 ( 4.2)1 


46 ( 3.6) 
275 ( 23) 

20 ( 3.0) 
243 ( 3J0) 



The sundJird errors of the estimated sUUstics appear in parenthefes. Ii can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sampk. The perot-nuges may not total 100 percent because the •'Moderate emphasis" 
category \s not included, t Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determination of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. 
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SUMMARY 



Althou^ many types of mathematics leamixig can take place outside of the school 
environment, there are some topic areas that students are unlikely to study unless they are 
covered in school. Thus, what students are tau^t in school becomes an important 
determinant of their achievement. 



The infomiation on omiculum coverage, mathematics homework, and instructional 
emphasis has revealed the following: 

• About three-quarters of the eigjhth-grade students in Texas (77 percent) 
were in public schools where mathematics was identified as a special 
priority. This compares to 63 percent for the nation. 

• In Texas, 85 percent of the students could take an algebra coiirse in eighth 
grade for hi^^-school course placement or otdit. 

• A greater percentage of students in Texas were taking d^th-grade 
mamematics (72 pocent) than were taking a course in pre-algebim or 
algebra (26 pm^t). Across the nation, 62 petant wne taking 
ei^th-grade mathematics and 34 percent were taking a course in 
pre-algebra or algebra. 

• According to their teachers, the greatest percentage of ei^th-grade students 
in public schook in Texas qxmt other 15 or 30 minutes doing mathematics 
homework each day; according to the students, mo^ of nnem spent 30 
minutes doing nutthematics homework each day. Across the rution, 
teachers reported that the largest percentage of ^udents spent either 15 or 
30 minutes doing mathematics homework each day, while students 
reported either 15 or 30 minutes daily. 

• In Texas, some of the students (12 pernmt) reported that they spent no 
time each day on mathematics homeworic, compared to 9 percent for the 
nation. Moreover, 15 percent of the students in Texas and 12 percent of 
students in the nation spent an hour or more each day on mathematics 
homework. 

• Students whose teachers placed heavy instr\ictional emphasis on Algebra 
and Functions had higher profidoicy in this content area than stt^mts 
whose teachers placed little or no emphasis on Algebra and Functions. 
Students whose teachers placed heavy instructional emphasis on Numbers 
and Operations and Measurement bad lower profideru^y in these content 
areas than students whose teadiers placed little or no emphasis on the same 
areas. 
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CHAPTER 4 



How Is Mathematics Instruction Delivered? 



Teacho^ facilitate learning through a variety of instructional practices. Because a particular 
teaching method may not be equally ^ective with all types of students, selecting and 
tailoring methods for students with dififermt styles of learning or for those who come from 
different cultural backgrounds is an important aspwi of teaching.^ 



An inspection of the availability ?nd use of resources for mathematics education can 
provide insight into how and what students are teaming in mathematics. To provide 
information about how instniction is delivered, studoits and teachers participating in the 
Trial State Assessment were asked to report on the use of various teaching and learning 
activities in their mathematics classrooms. 



AVAILABILITY OF RESOURCES 

Teachers' use of resources is obviously constrained by the availability of those resources. 
Thus, the assessed students* teachers were asked to what extent they were able to obtain 
all of the instructional materials and other resources they needed. 



* Naljontl Council of Teachers of MtChematics, Professional Standards for the Teaching of Mathematics 
(Resion, VA: National Council of Teachers of Mathematics. 1991). 
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From Table 9 and Table A9 in the Data Appendix: 

• In Texas, 20 pextent of the ei^th-grade students had mathematics teachers 
who iqxjited getting aH of the resources they needed, while 29 percent of 
the students wen; taugjbt by teu^I^ who got onhr aooK or noBe of the 
resources they needed. Aooss the nation, these figures were 13 percent 
and 31 percent, respectively. 

• In Texas, 34 percait of students attending schools in advantaged urban 
areas, 20 percent in schools in disadvantage urban areas, 16 percent in 
schools in extreme rural areas, and 18 percent in schools in areas classified 
as "other" )uui matbematicw teachers who got all the resources they needed. 

• By comparison, in Texas, 21 percent of students attending schools in 
advanta^ urban areas, 29 percent in schools in disadvantaged urban 
areas, 27 percent in schoob in extreme rural areas, and 31 percent in 
Khools in areas dassi&d as "other" were in classrooms where only some 
or no resources were available. 

• Students whose teachns got all the resources they needed had mathematics 
achievement levels similar to those whose teachers got only some or none 
of the resources they needed. 



TABLE 9 



Teachers* Reports on the AYailability of 
Resources 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1M0 NAEP TRIAL STATE AStEUMENT 


Tntas 


tAff ■ ■ a 


NattM 



Which of th0 Mtowing ttat9m9nfs it true 
•0Oi/t how w§ll $upplHid fOii aro hy your 
Khoof $y$t§m with th0 (nttrucUorml 
mMt§rlMf$ Mnd other resources you need 
to te^ch your c/a$s? 



i fl9l eH th# fMouroM I nst 



I ftl rmmS of Ito fwouroM i mc 



I fit MM Of MM Pl lh# fMQUTOM I Mid. 



and 



20 ( 

2S7 ( SJO) 
91 ( t3) 

2$a{ ij) 

2«{ 3.1} 



15 ( 5.2} 

aei ( BAY 

82 { 3J) 

m ( 4.1) 

23 ( fl.1) 
257 ( 9.7)1 



13 ( 2A) 
365 ( 4^) 

50 ( 4.0) 
m ( 2.0) 

31 ( 4^) 
261 { 2J) 



The itJuvUrd err on of the e<tim»t«d fUtittict appear in parentbeaet. It can be taid with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interen, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 nandard errors 
of the estimate for the tampie. ! Interpret with caution - thr nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determination of the variability of this estimated nwan proficiency. 
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PATTERNS IN CLASSROOM INSTRUCTION 

Research in educaiion and cog^itive psychobgy has yicklcd many insights into the types 
of instnictional activities that facilitate stxMtents' mathematics learning. Increasing the use 
of '1iands*on" examples with concrete materials and pladng probtems in real*woild 
contexts to help chikirai constnict useful meanings for mathematical concepts are among 
the rea)nimended approaches.^ Students' responses to a series of queens on their 
mathematics instruction provide an indication of the extent to which teachers are making 
use of the types of student-cmtered activities suggested by researchers. Tabk 10 presents 
data on pattons of classroom practice and Table 1 1 provides information on materials used 
for classroom instruction by the mathematics teachers of the assessed students. 

According to thdr teachers: 

« Less than half of the students in Texas (39 percent) worked mathematics 
problems in small groups al least once a week; relativdy few never worked 
mathematira problrans in small groups (10 percent). 

• The httgwt percentage of the rtudcnts (70 percent) used objects like nilers, 
counting blocks, or geometric shapes less than once a week; relatively few 
never used such objects (6 percent). 

• In Texas, 62 percent of the stwknts wore assigned problems from a 
mathematics textbook almost every day; 8 percent wori^ed textbook 
problems about once a week or less. 

• Less than half of the students (41 percent) did problems from worksheets 
at least several tiix^ a week; abom one*quarter did worksheet problems 
less than weekly (27 percent). 



^ Thomis Romberg. "A Common Curriculum for M»them»Uc«/' IndMduat Differences and the Common 
Currtcubim: Efghty-xecond Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education (CWctgo. IL: 
Univertity of Chicago Prets» 19S3}. 
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TABLE 10 j Teachers' Reports on Patterns of Mathematics 
I Instruction 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFfCiENCY 



1M0 NAEP TRIAL f TATE ASSESSMBIT 




Wnt 



















At>0{A how olten 0o students work 
probioms in $ma// groups? 






_ m 






At iMft OHM a 


SS5( 23] 


57( 
2S2{ 


13) 
42)< 


50(4^) 
200 ( 23} 


i 


Lasa than onaa a waak 


SOI 

2S7( 13) 


mi 
2ml 


74) 
43) 


43(4.1) 
264 { 23) 




itavaf 


10 ( 1 J) 
2S0( 4j0} 


•*♦{ 


2^) 


• ( 23) 

277 ( SA}i 




Atout how often do students use ot^jects 
like rulers, counting biocks, or geometric 
sofkis? 






an 




AraSafancy 


At tMSt OHM a WMiC 


24 ( 3^) 
249 { 23) 


34( 

25e( 


8^) 
43)1 


22 ( 3.7) 
254 ( 33) 


Last man onca « wMk 


70 { 3.0) 
257 ( 13) 


57 { 
26S( 


4.0) 


a8( 33) 
263 ( 13) 




Mavar 


«( 1^) 
258 { 53)1 


«{ 


3.0) 


0{ 23) 
2S2 ( 53)1 



The standard errors of the ettimated sutistics appear in parentheses. It can be lakl with about 9S percent 
ccruinty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire pcpulition is within ± 2 sundard errors 
of the estimate for the simple. ! Interpret with caution - the ntture of the sample does not illow accurate 
determination of the variability of this estimated n»an proficiency. Sample size is insufficient to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 studenu)* 
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TABLE U 



Tetcbofs' Reports on Materials for 
MathematiGS Instmctioii 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PfKSFiCtENCY 



ItSO NAEP TRIAL STATE AtSEStMENT 


TtKtt 







At>Qut now off»n do stueftfnts ao probl^s 
from t0xU>ooks7 



About oncat 



oriM* 



About how on«n do $tud9nts do probism 
on worktfi*«ts? 



At iMst Mwnri tknM a WMk 
LMt ttianiMMMy 



3S4(54) 



*!5S 



41 { %2) 
I 2.1) 



255 



2S3( 2^) 
27 ( 33) 



891 ( 43)) 

84(43) 
2S»( 4.1) 

41 { 53) 
274 ( 43} 



ml 



34 



«( M) 
300 ( 23) 

32 ( 33) 
274 ( 2 J) 



The tundvd enori of the e»tim»ted tUtiiUcf appear in pwenthefet. It can be lakJ with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population if within ± 2 (tandard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. ! Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determination of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. ••• Sample size is insufficient to p«rmit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 studenu). 



The next section presents the students' responses to a corresponding set of questions, as 
well as the relationship of their reqtonses to their mathematics profidency. It also 
compares the responses of the students to those of their teachers. 
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COLLABORATING IN SMALL GROUPS 

In Texas, 48 percent of the students repotted never woiking mathematics proUems in 
small groups (see Table 12); 23 percent of the students woiked mathematics problems in 
small groups at least onc« a week. 



4^ 



TABLE 12 



Students' Reports on the Frequency of Small 
Group Work 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1M0 NAEP TiUAL STATE ASSESSMENT 


Texas 


— * 


tUOon 



How offlsn do you work In matt groups 
in your m»thom»tlcs class? 



Lmi ttian one* ■ WMk 



83 ( 8J01 
836 ( 8^) 



29 
aS4 



14| 



4«( 24) 
8S4( iS) 



9$( 4M] 
853 ( 4^) 

89( 2A) 
8T1 { 3.1) 

36 ( 4.SI 
aSS( 3.0} 



8t 
2St 



8e7( 2x>; 

44 ( 3:0; 
881 ( 1 j! 



The fUnd«rd errors of the estimated tutistic* sppear in ptrenthetes. It can be nid with about 9S percent 
certainty that, for each {wpulation of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. 



Examining the subpopulations (Table A12 in the Data Appendix): 

* In Texas, 28 percent of students attending schools in advantaged urban 
areas, 21 pen^t in schools in disadvantaged urban areas, 26 percent in 
schools in extreme rural anas, and 23 percent in sdiools in areas classified 
as "other" worked in small groups at least once a week. 

* Further, 22 percent of White students, 23 percent of Black students, and 
25 percent of Hispanic students worked mathematics problems in small 
groups at least once a week. 

* Females were as likely as males to work mathematics problems in unall 
groups at least once a week (21 percent and 25 percent, respectively). 
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USING MATHEMATICAL OBJECTS 

Students were asked to report on the frequency with which they used timthemitirjl objects 
such as TuicTS, coundng blocks, or geometttc aoltds. Tal^ U bek>w and TaUe A13 in the 
Data Appes^ summarisn: these data: 

• Less than half of the students in Texas (39 pocent) never used 
mathematical objects; 28 penxnt used these objects at least once a week. 

• Mathematical objects were used at least once a week by 26 percent of 
students attending sdutols in advantaged urban areas, 34 percent in schools 
in disadvantaged uiban areas, 30 percent in schools in extreme rural areas, 
and 26 percent in schools in areas classified as ''other". 

• Maks were as likely as feoules to use mathematical objects in their 
mathematics classes at least once a wedk (29 percent and 26 pernmt, 
respectively). 

• In addition, 23 percent of White students, 28 pocent of Black students, 
and 34 per^nt of Hispanic students used matiiematical objects at least 
once a week. 



TABLE 13 



Students' RefNMts on the Use of Mathematics 
Objects 



PERCENTAGi OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1110 MAEP TRiAL STATE AMiMUENT 




WMt 


Nation 



How on§n do you M^rilr with Qbj0ct$ lik& 
rui^n, counting tlockt, or ^9Qm§tric 
$otk/% In ywr maVwrnMUcs class? 





t OHM A wmH 


2S ( 2.0) 
253 ( 1J) 


38 ( 3.5) 
280 ( 4.0) 


28 ( 14) 
258 { 24) 


LMStt 


mn OnOV • wNK 


33 ( 1.2) 
204 ( 14) 


28 ( 14) 
200 ( 2.7} 


31 ( 1.2) 
260 ( 14) 






see 3.2} 
258 ( 1.7} 


38 { 3.3) 
258 { 2J) 


41 ( ZJL) 
256 ( 14) 



The fundard errori of the eitimtted sutlstks appear in paraiihetef. It am be taid with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 nandard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. 
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MATERIALS FOR MATHEMATICS INSTRUCTION 

The pexcentages of d^th-grade public-school students in Texas who frequently wotked 
mathematics problems trnm textbooks (Table 14) or woiisheets (Table IS) indicate that 
these tnflttHiak play a major rok in mathematics trarhitig and learning. Regarding the 
frequency of textbook usage (Table 14 and Table A 14 in the Data Appendix): 

• About three-quarters of the students in Texas (72 percent) worked 
mathematics problems from textbooks almost every day, compared to 
74 percent of the students in the nation. 

• Textbooks were used ahnost every day by 74 percent of students attending 
schools in advantaged urban areas, 67 percent in schools in disadvantaged 
urban areas, 8S percent in schools in extreme rural areas, and 72 percent 
in schools in areas dasnlBed as "other". 



TABLE 14 



Students' Reports on the Frequency of 
Matliemstics T^tbook Use 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



IMO HAEP nUAL f TATE ASSEStlKNT 


T«XM 







How oltsn do you do mMthomMtics 
problem from textbooks in your 
mMthofrmtics ctMSS? 



Almott Miry (toy 

99^09^^ (tol99 M 



OnOv ■ wMK Or 



72 ( 1.7) 
282 ( 

18 ( 1.2) 
248 ( 3.2} 

12 ( 1 J!) 
247 ( 3^} 



71 ( 3.5) 
267 { 24) 

15 ( iS) 
2S1 ( 2A\ 

14 ( 3.1) 
242 (11.2)4 



74 ( 1.9) 
287 { 1.2) 

14 ( OS) 
252 ( 1.7) 

12 ( 1J) 
242 ( 45) 



The sundird error* of the ettlmated *t*tiflwi «ppe»r in pwentheie*. It can be mW with tbout 95 percent 
certainty th«t, for each population of interett, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 itandard errori 
of the ettimate for the sample, f Interpret with caution - the nature of the tample doet not allow accurate 
determination of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. 
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And, for the fiequency of worksheet usage (Table IS and Table AIS in the DaU 
Appendix): 

• About half of the students in Tcjoi (45 pocent) used woricsheets at least 
several times a week, compared to 38 percent in the nation. 

• Woiksheeta were used at least several times a week by 38 percent of 
students attending schools in advantagpd urban areas, SI percent in schools 
in disadvantaged urban areas, 39 percent in schools in extreme rural areas, 
and 45 percent in schools in areas classified as "other". 



TABLE 15 I Students' Refwrts on the Frequency of 
I Mathenuitics Worksheet Use 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PfK}FtCtENCY 



laao MAEP TRIAL STATE ASSESSMENT 


Tanas 






















How oftan do you do mMthanmtlcs 








Ptttanitiga 




problems on vvorksttaats In your 












nrnthaniMtics cttss? 








rmiSniiy 


At iMst MMwral UmM a wMk 




45 ( 2a) 


35 ( 4.0) 


»( 2^) 








2$3 ( 1.7) 


250 ( 4.2) 


253 ( 2.2) 




Mmnh one* a ivMk 




25 ( ijt) 


23 ( 2.6) 


25 ( 1.2) 








258 ( 1.7) 


282 ( 2.1) 


281 ( 1.4) 




Lms tSiMi wMfciy 




30 ( 2.3) 


41 ( 4.1) 


37 { 2.5) 






298 ( 3jO) 


270 ( 3.4) 


272 ( iJ9) 



The sundx^xd errors of the esiimtted sutiitics tppeur in parentheter it can be said with about 9S percer' 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population it within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample* 



Table 16 compares students' and teachers' responses to questions about the patterns of 
classroon: instruction and matoials for mathematics instruction. 
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TABLE 16 



Comiiirison of Students* and Teachers* Reports 
OB Patterns of and Materials for Matlmnatics 
Instruction 



PERCENTAGE STUDENTS 



IMO NAEP TRIAL STATE 
ASSESSMENT 




wMI 









PMtt^rns of cmmoom 



Pwoifils99 of fludinit nfio 



At iatst once • week 
Less than once • week 
Never 

Perasnlefe of slMftnls wtio 



At (east once • week 
Less than once a week 
never 



Ma(ar/a/s fdr mMthBmBtics 

instruction 



Pafca nt aga ef stadantt wfio 
use a mathaffiattes taxtfKKA 

Almost every (^y 
Soveraf times a week 
About once a week or less 

Parcanlasa of skidtiita wlio 

^ai 



At least several times a week 
About once a week 
Less than weekly 




V;: -sVr.iir^t NJiui;^^^^^^ 



niam »(M) 



3I( 1J] 

8^: 



70 

« 



s 



41( 



72( 


1.7) 






71 ( 


%Ji\ 




OLOj 


741 


I 1*1 




1.2 


ii 




1S| 


l4 


ie< 


S.i 


14 




12 


1^1 




l4 


141 


9^S 


s< 


4L«: 


1*1 


1J 



45 ( 2.2) 41 < 9.2) 
2S (1 J n\ 34 
S0(SJ1 37iSuS) 



3$( 44>) 2S 
23| 2.0} S4 
41 ( 4.1) 41 



Aa) as 
97 



2^) 
14 
tij 



14 
19 



M) 



The itandard errors of the estimtted statistics appear in parenthefet* It can be saki with about 95 percent 
ceru^nty that, for each population of interest^ the vahie for the entire population U within ± 2 standard errors 
of the ettimate for the sample. 
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SUMMARY 

Because classroom instructioxial tm» is typically limited, teachers need to make the best 
possible use of what is known about effective insmictional delivezy practices and resources. 
It appears that mathematics textbooks ai^ woricsheets continue to play a major role in 
mathexnatici t^j»^h«"g Although there is some evidence that other instructional resources 
and practices are emet^ng* they are not yet commonplace. 

According to the students' matticmaUcs tesciien: 

• Less than half of the students in Texas (39 percent) worked mathematics 
problems in small groups at least once a week; relatively few nwts woriced 
in small groups (10 percent). 

• Tl» larger percentage of the students (70 percent) used objects like niters, 
counting Uot^, or geometric shiqies less than once a week, and relatively 
few never used sudi objects (6 percent). 

• In Texas, 62 percent of ihc students were assigned problems from a 
mathematics textbook ahnost every day; 8 percent woriced textbook 
problems s^ut once a week or less. 

• Less tnan half of the students (41 p«cent) did problems from woik^eets 
at least several times a week; about one-quaiter did worksheet problems 
less than weekly (27 percent). 

And, according to the students: 

• In Texas, 4S perc«it of the students never worked mathematics problems 
in small groups; 23 percent of the students worked mathematics problema 
in small ^oups at least once a week. 

• Less than half of the students in Texas (39 percent) never used 
mathematical objects; 28 pe^^ent used these objects at least on(% a week. 

• About three-quarters of the students in Texas (72 percoit) worked 
mathematics problems from textbooks almost every day, compared to 
74 percent of students in the nation. 

• About half of the students in Texas (45 percent) used worksheets at least 
several times a week, «7mpared to 38 percent in the nation. 
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CHAPTER 5 

How Are Calculators Used? 



Ahhou^ computation skills are vital, calculators and, to a lesser extent, computers » 
have drastically changed the methods that can be used to pedbrm calculations. Calculators 
are important tools for mathanatics and stwlents need to be able to use them wisely. The 
National Council of Teaclusrs of Mathematics and many other educators belwve that 
mathematics teachers should help students become proficient in the use of calculators to 
fiee them fiom time*consuming computations and to pennit them to focus on more 
challenging tasks.' The increasing availability of affordable calculators should make it 
more likely and attractive for students and schools to acquire and use these devices. 

Given the prevalent; and potential importance of calculators, part of the Trial State 
Assessment focused on attitudes toward and uses of calculators. Teachers were asked to 
report the extent to which they encouraged or permitted calculator tue for various activities 
in mathematics class and students were asked about the availability and use of calculators. 



• N»tion»l AsKtsnwnt of Education*! Progreii, Matfiematia CXiJectlves: 1990 Assessment (PriiKeton, NJ: 
Educational Testing Servke. 1988). 

National Council of Teachers of Mathematics, Curriculum and Evaluation Standards for School Mathematics 
(Reston, VA: NaUonal Council of Teachers of Mathematics, 1989). 
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Table 17 provides a profile of Texas eighth-grade public schools' policies with regard to 
calculator use: 

• In comparison to 33 percent across the nation, 22 percent of the students 
in Texas bad teachers who allowed calculators to be used for to^s. 

• About the same percentage of students in Texas and in the nation had 
teachers who permitted unrestricted use of calculators (12 percent and 
18 percent, re4}ectively). 



TABLE 17 



Teachers' Reports of Texas Policies on 
Calculator Use 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS 



1800 NAEP TRIAL STATE ASSESSyENT 


Tmas 


WMt 


Nation 




Percdnttga of e^ghth^jracte stiKimtti in pubttc 
schools wnose teacher permit the unrBslricted 

UM Cl CllCUtltOfW 

PercenteQe of eighth^^rede students in public 
schools v&to%e teachers permit the use of 
calecMorv tor tests 

Percentege of e^ghUvgrede stuomts in public 
schools whose teachers report that students 
have access to calcuialors ownetf by the scfiool 


12 (2^) 20 ( 4J) IS ( 14} 
22 ( 3^} 48 ( 33 ( 43} 
71 I 3 J) 72 (74) Se ( 4^) 



Th« sundard erron of the ettlmtted tutistio appear in parenthetei. It can be taid with about 9S percent 
certainty that, for e«ch population of intereft, the value for the entire population ic within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. 
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THE AVAUJiBILITy OF CALCULATORS 

In Texas, most students or their £umlies (96 percent) owned calculators (Table 18); 
however, fewer students (S6 percent) bad teachers who explained the use of calculators to 
them. From Table A18 in the Data Appendix: 

• In Texas, 54 percent of White students, 54 percent of Black students, and 
59 percent of Hispanic students had teachers who e:q)lained how to use 
them. 

• Females were as likely as males to have the use of oxlculators e]q>lained to 
them (54 percent and 58 percent, re^ectively). 



TABIX 18 



Students' Reports on Whether They Own » 
CakuUitor and Whether Their Teacher Explains 
How To Use One 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1800 NAEP TRIAL STATE ASSEttllSIT 


Ttim 


W«tt 





Do you or your ftmtfy own » calculator? 



VM 



No 



Doss your mathematics teacher explain 
how to use a calculator for mathematics 
problems? 



ym 

No 



96 

250 



0.5) 
1.2) 



4( 0.5) 
235 ( 2S0 



56 ( 2.4) 

258 ( 1.6) 

44 ( 2.4) 

259 ( 13) 



96( 06) 


97( 04) 


263 ( 2.6) 


263 ( 1.3) 


4 ( 0.6) 


3( 04) 




234 ( 3.6) 

^*aS*** 


50 ( 3.4) 


40 ( 2.3) 


260 { 2.7) 


258 { 1.7) 


41 ( 3.4) 


51 ( 24) 


265 { %Si) 


266 ( 15) 



The lUndard errors of the estimjited lUiiftks ippetr m pareniheies. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the vaJuc for the entire population it within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. Sample size is insufikient to permit a reliable estimate (fewer than 62 
students). 
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THE USE OF CALCULATORS 

As previously noted, calculators can free students from tedious con^)Utations and allow 
them to concaitxate instead on problem solving and other important skills and content. 
As part of the Trial State Assessment, students wnre asked how frequently (never, 
sometimes, ahnost always) th^ used calculate. i working problems in dass. doing 
problons at home, and taking quizzes or tests. As reported in Table 19; 

• In Texas, 19 percent of the students never used « calculator to vfoA 
problons in class, while SI percent almost always did. 

• Some of the students (17 percent) never used a calculator to work 
problems at home, (»ii^>ared to 26 percent who abnoSt always used one. 

• About one-quarter of the students (29 percmt) never used a calculator to 
take quizzes or tests, while 27 percent ahnost always did. 



TABLE 19 



Students' Reports on the Use of a Calculator 
for Problem Solving or Tests 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1900 NAEP TRIAL STATE ASSESSyCNT 


TM«S 







How Often ao you ute • cMlcu^stor for the 
following t»tks? 



WortcJno DToMtffli in cUm 



Ainiost always 


51 { 1^1 
351 { l4 


59 ( 2.1) 

9S5{ tm 


m\ \% 


Never 


19 ( 1.7) 
ml 13} 


14 1 2^) 


DoInQ {pfoMwns at Iwma 










Almost always 


26 ( i£) 
259 ( 2 A) 


M { 1.7) 
26»( 3J) 


30( 14] 

. 14) 


Never 


17 { 09} 
282 { 1J} 


19 ( 1^) 

ass( $7) 


2811 


m 


Taking <|UinM or tMtt 










Almost always 


271 U) 
252 ( 2J) 


25 ( 1j8) 
2f9( M} 


n{ 

2»i 




Never 


27?! lS 


a2(SuO) 
970 ( IS) 




\n 



The iUndtrd errori of the ctiimticd fUtirtk* appctr in pirenthcie*. li can be itid with about 95 peroeni 
cerUimy that* for eitch populition of intercft, the vtli« for the entire population i$ within t 2 fttndtfd errort 
of the estimate for the sample. The percentages may not total 100 percent becauie the '•Somctimet** category 
it not included. 
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WHEN TO USE A CALCULATOR 

Part of the Trial State Assessment was designed to investigate whether students know when 
the use of a cakulator is helpful and when it is not. Thm were seven sections of 
mathematics q\iestions in the assessmoxt; however, each student took only three of those 
sections. For two of the seven sections^ students woe given calculators to uk. Hie test 
administrator provided the students with instructions and practice on how to use a 
calculator prior to the assessment. During the assessment, stiulents were allowed to dioose 
whether or not to use a calculator for each item in the calculator sectionst and they were 
asked to indicate in their test booklets whether they did or did not use a calculator for each 
item* 

Certain items in the cakulator sections were defin^ as ''calculator-active'' items - that 
items that required the student to use the calculator to detemune the correct response. 
Certain other items were (tefined as "calculator^-inactive'* items - items wlu)se solution 
neither required nor suggested the use of a calculator. The remainder of the items were 
'^calculator-neutral*' items, for which the solution to the question uid not require the use 
of a calculator. 

In total, there were eight calculator-active items, 13 calctUator-neutral items, and 17 
calculator-inactive items across the two sections. However, because of the sampling 
methodology used as part of the Trial State Asscssmmt, not every stiulent took both 
sections. Some took both sections, some took only one section, and some took neither. 

To examine the characteristics of students who generally knew when the use of the 
calculator was helpful and those who did not, the students who responded to one or both 
of the calculator sections were categorized into two 9x>ups: 

• High - students who used the calculator appropriately (i.e., used it for the 
calciilator*active items and did not use it for the calculator-inactive items) 
at least SS percent of the time and indicated that they had used the 
calculator for at least half of the calculator-active items they were presented* 

• Other - students who did not use the calculator appropriately at least 85 
percent of the time or indicated that they had used the calculator for less 
than half of the calculator-active items they were presented. 
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The data preaented in Table 20 and Table A20 in the Data Appendix are hi^blif^ted below: 

• A smaller pensntage of studeats in Texas wexe in the Hi^groi^ than were 
in Uie Omer group. 

• A smaller percentage of oales than females wen in the High group. 

• In addition, 52 percent of White students, 44 per cen t of Black students, 
and 43 percent of I£q»nic students vfot in the ^up. 



TABLE 20 I Students' Knowledge of Using Calculators 



PERCENTAGE Of STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1«0 MAEP TtUAL STATE AMEtSMENT 


Twas 




Nation 






^witeSii^f ^^^i^SSliwy PWiilSSiijy 

47(1^) *i(3j6) 42(1.3} 
285( 14 275(2.7} 272( 1j8) 

55(1.2] 82(24} 55(13} 
251( l4 2S3(2J) 255( 1.5) 


'Calcufatar-ust' group 


High 



Thf ftandard errors ^ the estimsied tUtiiUcs appear in ptrenthetef . It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population ii within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample* 
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SUMMARY 



Given the prevaknce of ineiq^ensive calciilators, it may no longer be necessary or tiseful to 
devote large portions of instructional time to teadiing students how to peiform routine 
calculatiors by hand. Using calculators to replace this time-ransmning process would 
create more instructional time for other mathematical skill topics, such as proUem solving^ 
to be emphasized. 

The data relate to calculators and thdr use show that: 

• In comparison to 33 percent across the nation, 22 percent of the students 
in Texas bad teachers who allowed calculators to be used for tests. 

• About the same peicratage of students in Texas and in the nation had 
teachers who permitted xmrestiicted use of calculators (12 percent and 
18 percent, re^>ectively). 

• In Texas* most students or their families (96 percent) owned calculators; 
however, fewer students (56 percent) had teachers who explained the um 
of calculators to them. 

• In Texas, 19 percent of the students never used a calculator to work 
problems in class, while 51 percent almost always did. 

• Some of the students (17 percent) never used a calciilator to work 
problems at home, compared to 26 percent who almost always used one. 

• About one-quarter of the students (29 percent) never used a calculator to 
take qtiizzes or tests, while 27 percent almost ^ways did. 
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CHAPTER 6 

Who Is Teaching Eighth-Grade Mathematics? 

In itcent years, accountability for educational outcomes has b^me an issi^ of increasing 
importance to federal, state, and local governments* As part of their effort to improve the 
ediu:ational pro(^, policymakers have reexamined existuig methods of educating and 
certifying teachers*^ Many states have begun to raise teacher certification standasds and 
stroigthen teadier training programs* As shown in Table 21: 

♦ In Texas, 38 percent of the students were being taught by mathematics 
teachers who reported having at least a master's or education specialist's 
degree* This compares to 44 percent for students across the nation. 

♦ About three-quarters of the students (73 percent) had mathematics 
teachers who had Uie highest level of teaching certification available. This 
is similar to the figure for the nation, where 66 percent of the students were 
taught by mathematics teachers who were certified at the hi^iest level 
available in their states. 

♦ Many of the students (86 percent) had mathematics teachers who had a 
mathematics (middle school or secondary) teaching certificate. This 
compares to 84 percent for the nation. 



* Ntlional Council of Teachers of Mathematics, Prof&slonal Standards for the Teaching of Mathematics 
(Resion, VA: National Council of Teachers of Mathematics, 1991), 
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TABLE 21 



Profile of Eightli-Gnde PubUc-School 
Matlieiiurtics Tcsdiers 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS 



ItIO MAEP THUU. STATE ASSEtSVENT 









Bachelor's doerM 

MMtar's or speda^ist's degrae 

Doctoraca or protasalon^ doerM 

ParoaMaga of ifeidinti wfiota aiaVMiiatlcf taacfiara hava 
ite aytaiffM Imbm of tufihlM oatiiaeitfaa MibI m 
faca(nfaa4 ty Tascaa 

^k> raQutar oartltication 

Regular oaruficalion M lass thM tf>e highest avaiw>ie 
Highest oartificacion avaJiaixe (permanem or long-term) 

Pa^oaflAaga af stuctsnits ^^^^aaa a^B^i^a^aa(§ca ^aacJiars ha^^a 
tha ijMowlna tim a a of laarhfcia OT tfical aa Ihal 
faoaaniiad bv Tans 

Mathematics (mtdcde school or secondary) 
Education (alamentary or middle school) 
Other 



s 



8( 



The ttatxUrd errori of the etthnsted sutistlct tppetr in parecthewf . It cm be Mid wUh about 9S percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 standard crrws 
of the estimate for the sample. 



EDUCATIONAL BACKGROUND 

Although mathanalks teachers are held responsible for providtng hi^-quality instruction 
to their stiidents, there is a concern that many teachers have had limited exposme to 
content and concepts in the subject area. Accordingly, the Trial State Asse s s m en t ^Uhered 
details on the teachers' educational backgrounds - more specifically, .their undergraduate 
and graduate majors ai^ their in-service training. 
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Teachers' responses to questions concemiog their undergraduate and graduate fields of 
study (Table 22) show that: 

• In Texas, 36 peicent of the ei^th-grede public-school students were being 
taught mathcanatics by teacnen w1k> had an uodergraduate major in 
mathonatics. In comparison, 43 peicent of the students across the nation 
had mathematics teachers with the same major. 

• Some of the ei^th-^sde pubfic*school students in Texas (IS perc en t) 
were taught mathematics by teachers who had a graduate major in 
mathematics. Across the nation, 22 percent of the students ware taught 
by teachers who majored in maUxematics in graduate school. 



TABLE 22 



Teachers' Reports on Their Undergrtdutte ind 
Gmdutte Fields of Study 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS 



law NAEP TRIAL STATE ASiESSMENT 


T«MS 




NaUen 



WhMt WM$ your und^rgraduatB mMjor? 



Itathtnuitlcs 
Eckicatim 



What WMS your grmiuMte nwjor? 



MMhtnuitics 

OMiir or no fTKluflte ^udy 



36(3^) 



91 ( 


5J1 


1 4S( 


Ml 








0.8 


22 



3J) 




18 

le 

4S 



4.r; 

94 




The iUwUrd crrori of the ertimated rtatlrtlc* »ppew in parenthete*. It can be taid with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population ii within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. 
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Teacben' responses to qu^ons OTOcaning their iii'service tiainixig for the year up to the 
Trial State Assessment (Table 23) show that: 

• In Texas, 38 percent of the eighth-grade public-school students had 
teachers who speat at Inst 16 hours on in-service education d«licated to 
noathematics or the tfy^'^«^g of mathematics. Across the nation, 
39 percent of tl» i^udents had teachers who spent at least that much time 
on nmflar types of in-service training. 

• Some of the students in Texas (13 pncent) had mathematics teachers who 
spent no time on in-service education devoted to mathematics or tht 
teaching of mathema^. Nattonally, II percent of the students had 
mathematics teachers who spoit no time on similar in-service training. 



TABLE 23 | Teachers' Reports on Their In-Service Training 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS 



1M0 NAEP TRIM. STATE ASfCMMOIT 






Nation 



During th0 lM$t y§Mr, how much in 
total you up^nt on in-s^rviCB 

§auc0Uon in math0nmtics or th^ t»Khing 
of ntMttf0mMUc$? 



Onttelf hoirt 
%9 twn or MOfV 



13 ( 2.6) 
49 ( 9M 



11(3.0) 
45 ( 74 
44 ( tfJ) 



11 ( a.i 

51 i 4.1) 
SB{ 34) 



The ftandard errort of the ettuntted lUtistict >ppear in parenthetet. It can be nid with about 9S percent 
«erttinty that, for each population of interett, the value for the entire population it within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. 
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SUMMARY 



Recent xestihs from international studies have shown that students from the United States 
do not compare favorably with stwlmts from otl^ nations in mattematics and sdenoe 
achievement.^^ Further, results from NAEP as^ssments have indkated that students* 
achievement in mathematics and science is much lower than educators and the public 
would like it to be.^^ In cuniodum areas requiring special attention and improvement, 
s^Tch as mathpm^tics, tt is particulariy important to have wcll-qualified te^Jiers. When 
perfonnanix differences across states and territory are de^nbed, variations in teacher 
qualifications and practice may point to areas worth further e:)q>loration. There is no 
guarantee that individuak with a s^)ecific set of credentials will be effective teachers; 
however, it is likely that relevant training and e3q)erience do contribute to better teadiing. 

The information about teachers' educational backpounds and experieni^ reveals that: 

• In Texas, 38 percent of the assc^ students were being Uught by 
mathematics teach^ who reported having at least a master's or education 
specialist's decree. This compares to 44 pa%:ait for students across the 
nation. 

• About three-quarters of the students (73 percent) had mathematics 
teachers who had tl^ hi^st level of teaching certification available. This 
is similar to the figure for the nation, where 66 pwcent of students were 
taught by mathematics teachers who were certified at the highest level 
available in their states. 

• In Texas, 36 percent of the eighth-grade public-school students were being 
tau^t mathematks by teachers who had an undergraduate major in 
mathematics. In comparison, 43 percent of the studotts across the nation 
had mathematics teachers with the same major. 

« Some of the eighth-grade public-school students in Texas (15 percent) 
were taught mathematics by teachers who had a graduate major in 
mathematics. Across the nation, 22 percent of the students were taught 
by teachers who majors! in mathematics in g^uate school. 



»^ Archie R Upointe, Nsncy A. Mead, WKi Gtry W, Phillipc, A World of Differences: An International 
Assessment of Mathematks and Science (Princeton. N J: Center for the Amiimeni of Educations! Progrc«, 
EducatiomU Testing Service. 198S). 

" Ins V^. Mullit, John A. Dowtey. Eugene H, Owen, tnd Gtry W. Phillipi, ne State of Mathmattcs 
Achl$nnxent NAEPs 1990 Asse::sment of the hfation and the Thai Assessment of the States (Princeton, NJ: 
NslioniJ Auessment of Educational Progress, Educational Testing Service, 1991). 
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• In Texas, 38 percent of the ei^th-gnde {Miblic-fedxooi students had 
teaciien who ^ent «t feast 16 houis on m-setvice education dedicated to 
nutthemalks or the teaching of inathfmati<^ Across the nation, 
39 percent of the students had teadicn who tpaH at feast that mudi time 
on similar types of in-seivioe tndning. 

• Some of the students in Teus (13 pax»it) had matheinatifis teachers who 
^wnt no time on in-setviee edu a rt i o n devoted to mathrmatics or the 
f<»f of mathematics. Nationally, 11 percent of the students had 
mathematics teachers vibo speot no time on similar in-servioe training. 
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CHAPTER 7 

The Conditions Beyond School that Facilitate 
Mathematics Learning and Teaching 

Becaiue studaits much more tin» out of school each day than they do in school* h 
is reasonable to expect that out-of-school factors greatly influence students' attitudes and 
behaviors in school. Parents and guardians can therefore play an in^xntant role m the 
education of their children. Family eiqpectations, encouragen^t. and paitkipation m 
student learning experiences are poweiful mfluenoes. Together, teachers and parents can 
hdp build students' motivation to bam and can broadoi their interest in mathematics and 
other subjects. 

To examine the relationship between home environment and mathematics pro&kiKy, 
students paiticq)ating in the Trial Stale Assessment were asked a series of questions about 
themsdvcs, thdr parents or guardians, and home factors related to education. 
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AMOUNT OF READING MATERIALS IN THE HOME 

The number and types of reading and r^eitn(» mateiials in the home may be an indicator 
of the value placed by parents on learning ana schooling. Studoits partidpating in the Trial 
State Assessment were asked about the availability of newspapers, magazines, books, and 
an encyclopedia at home. Average mathematics proficiency associa te d with having zero to 
two, three, or four of these types of materials in the home is shown in Table 24 and Table 
A24 in the Data Appendix. 



TABLE 24 



Students' Reports on Types of Reading 
Materials in the Home 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1M0 NAEP TRIAL STATE ASSEtSMENT 




WMt 


Nation 



Dees your family have, or receive on e 
regufer tmsis, any of tire following (terns: 
nrore then 25 Oooks, en encyclopedia, 
newspapers, magazines? 



Zfro to two typM 
Throo typM 
Four typot 



and 



30 ( 1^) 


24 { 1J) 


21 ( 1.0) 


243 ( 1J) 


245 i 4.1} 


244 { 2.0) 


29 { 


31 ( 1.4J 


aO( 1.0) 


258 ( 1.7) 


2S8( 2.4) 


2S«( 1.7) 


« ( 


45 ( 1^) 


4a ( 1.3) 


2fle{ 14) 


273 ( 35) 


272 ( 13) 



The stindtrd errors of the estimaied suiisiics appetr in parenlhefef. It can be with About 9$ percent 
ceruinty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 ftandard errors 
of H» eitimate for the sample. 



The daU for Texas reveal that: 



• Students in Texas who had all four of these types of materials in the home 
showed higher mathematics proficiency than did students with zero to two 
types of materials. This is similar to the rcsuks for the nation, where 
students who had aQ four types of materials showed higher mathematics 
proficiency than did students who had zero to two types. 
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• A smaller pescenta^ of Black and Hispanic students had all four types of 
th^ leading tTiati>riak in thdr homes than did White students. 

• A greater percentage of students attending schools in advantaged urban 
areas than in disadvantaged urban areas or areas classified as "other" and 
about the same percentage of stwknts in schools in advantaged ufban areas 
as in extreme rund areas had all four types of these reading materials in their 
homes. 



HOURS OF TELEVISION WATCHED PER DAY 

Exc^ve television watching is generally seen as detracting from time spent on educational 
pursuits. Students participating in the Trial State Assessment west a^ed to reporl on the 
amount of television they watched each day (Table 2S). 



TABLE 25 | Studeots' Reports 00 the Amount of Time Spent 
I Watching Television Etch Day 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



lan MMEP TRIAL STATE ASSCMMCNT 


TMon 




Nation 



How much teftfv/s/pff tfo you usunlly 
WBtch uch dMy? 



Omhour flftMt 

TIbm houn 
Four to llvi hours 
Sbc tiom Of Biofio 



19 ( OJ) 
282 { 2^) 

23 ( IX)) 
2«4{ 1.«) 

30( OA) 
2S7( 1^) 

1$( 00) 
sol 2X>) 



1*( 14) 



20{ 14) 
20S( 9J) 



80 ( 1^) 
2fl2( a2) 

29 ( 1.7) 
2t»\ 2M) 

19 ( M) 

i4a( aM 



12( Oi) 
289 ( 2^) 

21 { 09) 
261 ( 1J) 

22( 08) 
285 { 1.7) 

29 ( 1.1) 
280 ( 1.7) 

18 ( 
S4S( 



18 ( W)) 



The •undard errors of Uw estimated sutistks appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within i: 2 tundard errors 
of the estimate for the aampie. 
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From Table 25 and Table A2S in the Data Appendix: 

• In Texas, avenge mathematics proficiency was lowest for students who 
spent six hours or more watching television each day. 

• Some of the ei^th-grade pubUc*school students in Texas (13 percent) 
watdied one hour or le» of television each day; 15 percent watdied six 
houn or more. 

• About the same percentage of males and females tended to watch six or 
more hours of tdevision daily. Similarly, about the same percentage of 
males and females watdb«d one hour or less per day. 

• In addition, 10 percent of White students, 30 percent of Black students, 
and 15 percent of Hinumic students watched six hours or more of 
tdevision each day. In ojmpaiison, 12 percent of White students, 
7 percent of Black students, and 15 percent of Hispanic students tended 
to watch only an hour or less. 



STUDENT ABSENTEEISM 

Excessive ab^teeism may also be an obstacle to students* success in school. To examine 
the relationship of student absenteeism to mathematics profidoicy, the students 
participating in the Trial State Assesamnt were asked to report on the number of days of 
school they missed during the one-month period preceding the assessment. 

From Table 26 and Table A26 in the Data Appendix: 

• In Texas, average mathematics proficiency was lowest for students who 
missed three or more days of school. 

• About half of the studoits in Texas (49 percent) did not miss any school 
days in the month prior to the assessment, while 18 percent missed three 
days or more. 

• In addition, 16 percent of White students, 19 percent of Black students, 
and 21 per c ent of I^spanic students missed three or more days of school. 



SI 
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• Similuiy, 16 percent of students attending Khoob in advantaged urban 
aieas, 22 penxnt in Khoob in disadvantaged urban areas, 21 pefoent in 
acbools in extreme rural areas, and 16 percent in schools in areas dassilBed 
as "other" missed three or more days of school. 



TABLE 26 | Students' Reports OQ the Number of Days of 
I School Missed 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATtCS PROF fClENCY 



%am MAEP TIUAL STATE ^ >1 ''^IKIiT 




Wast 


Nation 






4«{1j0) 43(8.rj <5(1.1) 

mliA) ml sjsi ml u) 

niM) S0(1-4) 32(0A) 

SMC 14) mlm miis^ 

i$[m «7( U) »{ 1.1) 
attCi-s) 850( 3.1) 2SO(ii9 


How many days of school tiki you miss 
last month? 


Horn 

Onv or two ifcyt 
ThrM cfaqn or ffiort 



The sundmrd errors of the estimtted fUtistics kpfw in ptrenthesct. It cmn be ttid with about 9S percent 
oerttinty that« for etch popuUtion of interest, the vtlue for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. 
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STUDENTS' PERCEPTIONS OF MATHEMATICS 



According to the National Council of Teachers of Mathematics, kaming mathcimalia 
shoiild require students not only to master essential skills and concepts but also to ^velop 
confidence in their mathematical abilities and to value mathematics as a discipline.^' 
Students were asked if they agreed or disagreed with five statements designed to elicit their 
perceptions of mathematics. These included statements about: 

• Personal expericmie with mathematics, including students' oijoyment of 
mathematics and level of con&ience in their mathematics abilities: / like 
mathematics; I am good in nuttkematics. 

• Value of mathonatics, in Juding students' penxptions of its pr^ent utility 
and its expected rdevance to fiiture woric and life requirements: Almost all 
people use mathematics in their jobs; mathematics is not man for boys than 
for girls. 

• The nature of mathematics, including students' abiliw to identify the salient 
features of ♦he discipline: Mathematics is useful for solving everyday 



A student "perception index" was developed to examine students' perceptions of and 
attitudes toward mathematics. For each of the five statemoits, students who responded 
"strongly agree" were given a value of 1 (indicating very positive altitudes about the 
subject), those who re^nded "agree" were given a value of 2, and those who responded 
"undecided," "disagree," or "strongly disagree" were gi^-en a value of 3. Each student's 
responses were averaged over the five statements. The students were then assigned a 
perception index according to whether they tended to strongly agree witti the stiitancnts 
(an index of 1), tended to agree with the statements (an index of 2), or tuided to be 
undecided, to disagiw, or to strongly disagree with the statements (an index of 3). 

Table 27 provides the data for the students' attitudes toward mathematics as defined by 
their perception index. The following results were observed for Texas: 

• Average mathematics proficiency was highest for students who were in the 
"strongly agree" category and lowest for students who were in the 
"undecided, disagree, strongjy disagree" category. 

• Less than half of the students (31 percent) were in the "strongjy agree" 
category (perception index of 1). This compares to 27 percent across the 



• About one-quarter of the students in Texas (22 percent), compared to 
24 percent across the nation, were in the "undecided, disagree, or strongly 
disagree" category (perception index of 3). 



" Nttionil Council of Tcacheri of M»themiticf, Cumcuotm and Evaluation Standards for School Sfatfitmattcs 
(Retton, VA; National Council of Teachers of Mathematics. 1989), 
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TABLE 27 | Students' Perceptions of Mathematics 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1800 NAEP TRIAL STATE ASSESSMENT 


Texas 




Nation 








SUiam 'fMrcepvon indax'' groups 






PtaiiQiwicv 




Strongly aflTM 

("perception imJex" of 1) 




31 { W) 

m ( 1.7) 


27 { 1.9) 
273 ( SJ») 


27 ( 1.31 
271 ( 1^) 


Agr*« 

("perception in<lex" of 2) 




46 ( 1.0) 
257 ( 14) 


4S( 1-5) 
mi 24) 


48 ( 1.0) 
a« ( 1.7) 


Undecidtd. ttteiigrM, ttron^y dteaflrte 

("perception index" of 3) 




22 ( 1.1) 
240 ( U) 


25 ( 2.1) 
248 1 2.9) 


24 ( 1.2) 
251 ( 1.3) 



The sundJird errors of the cnimaicd sUtUtics appear in parcnthe««s. It can be said with about 95 pCTcent 
ceriainly thai, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. 



SUMMARY 



Some out-of-school factors cannot be changed, but others can be altered in a positive way 
to influence a student's learning and motivation* Partnerships among students, parents, 
teachers, and the larger commimity can affect the educational environment in the home, 
resulting in more out-of-school reading and an increased value placed on educational 
achievement^ among other desirable outcomes. 

The data related to out-of-school factors show that: 

• Students in Tfxas who had four types of reading materials (an 
encyclopedia, newspapers, magazines, and more than 25 books) at home 
show^ hi^er mathematics profkiency than did students with zero to two 
types of materials. This is similar to ihc results for the nation* where 
students who had all four types of materi^Us showed higher mathematics 
proficiency than did stiwients who had zero to two types. 
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• Some of the es^tith-grade puUk'School students in Texas (13 percent) 
watdied one hour or less of televisfon each day; IS percent watched six 
hours or more. Avenge mathematics pcofickocy was lowest for students 
who q>ent six hours or more watching tekviston eadi day. 

• About half of the stu^nts in Texas (49 percent) did not miss any school 
days in the month prior to the assessment, y/iuk 18 percent missed three 
days or more. Avenge mathematics proficiency was lo^^ for studmts 
who missed three or more days of school. 

• Less than half of the students (31 percent) were in the "strongjly agree" 
cat^ory relating to students' perceptions of mathematics. Average 
mathrmitica proficaency was hi^iest for students who were in the "strong 
a|ree" cat(^ry and lowest for students who were in the "undeddea, 
dtsagree, strong disagive" cat^ory. 
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PROCEDURAL APPENDIX 



This i^^pendix providoi an ovendew of the iechnical details of the 1990 Ttial State 
Assessment Program. It includes a discussion yf the assessment design, the mathematics 
framework and objectives upon which the assessment was basedt and the proceduits used 
to analyze the xesiilts. 

The objectives for the assessment were developed Uuou^ a consensus piXKess managed 
by the Coimdl of Chief State School Officers, and the items were developed through a 
similar process managed by Educational Testing Service. The development of the Trial 
State AsMSsment Program benefitted from the involvement of himdreds of repr es entatives 
from State Education Agencies who attended numerous NETWORK meetingSt served on 
committees, reviewed the frameworic, objectiveSt and questions, and, in general, provided 
important suggestions on all aspects of the program. 



Assessment Design 

The 1990 Trial State Assessment was based on a focused balanced incomplete block (BIB) 
spiral nuitrix design - a design that enables broad coverage of mathematics content while 
minimizing the Inuden for any one student. 

In total, 137 cognitive mathematics items were developed for the assessment, including 35 
open<nded items. The first step in implementing the BIB design required ^viding the 
entire set of mathematics items into sev»i units called blocks. Each block was designed to 
be completed in IS minutes. 
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The bk>cks were then assembled into assessment booklets so that each booklet co ntained 
two background questtonnaiies - the first consisting of general background questions and 
the ipcoad ronrnfftitifl nf "'■♦^^^"♦'^ h«glcgmimd gutatk^na - and three Mocks of oopiitive 
mathematics items. Students were given five minutes to complete each of the background 
questionnaires and 45 minutes to con^ete the three 15«minute blocks of mathematics 
items. Thus, the entire assnsoKnt required qjproximately 5S tninutn of student time. 

In accoidance with the BIB deagn, the blocks were assigned to the assnsment booklets so 
that each block appeared in exactly three booklets and each Mock appeared with every 
other btock in one booklet. Seven assessment booklets were used in the Ttial State 
Assessment Program. The booklets were spiraled or interleaved in a systematk sequence 
so that each booklet ^>peared an dipptopaaXz number of times in the sample. The studeats 
within an assessment session were assigned booklets in the or&ar in which the booklets were 
spiialed. Thiis, students in any given session received a variety of dilBerent booklets and 
only a small number of students in the session received the same booklet. 



Assessment Content 

The fiamework and objectives for the Trial State Assessment Program were developed 
using a broad-bas^l consensus pnxxss, as described in the introduction to this report.^ 
The assessment framework consisted of two dimensions: mathematical (intent areas and 
abilities. The five content areas assessed were Nimib^s and Operations; Measurement; 
Geometry; Data Analysis, Statistics, and Probability; and Algebra and Functions (sec 
Figure Al). The three mathematical ability areas assessed were Conceptual Understanding, 
Procedural Knowledge, and Problem Solving (see Figure A2). 



Data Analysis and Scales 

Once the assessments had been conducted and information from the assessment booklets 
had been compiled in a database, the assessment data were weighted to match known 
population proportions and adjusted for nonresponsc. Analyses were then a>nducted to 
determine the percentages of students v/ho pve various responses to each cognitive and 
background question. 

Item response theory (IRT) was used to estimate average mathematics proficiency for each 
jurisdiction and for various subpopulations, based on students' performance on the set of 
mathematics items they received. IRT provides a common scale on which performance 
can be reported for the nation, each jurisdiction, and subpopiilalions, even when all 
students do not answer the same set of questions. This common scale makes it possible 
to report on relationships between studaits' characteristics (bas«i on their responses to the 
background questions) and their overall performance in the assessment. 



» National Assessment of Educational Progress, Mathemaiks Objectives 1990 Assessment (Pr)tn«ton. NJ: 
Educational Testing Service, 1988). 
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FIGURE Ai I Content Areas Assessed 




NumlMri Mid OpMraaom 



This comem ares fooMs on sludancs' untferstandlno of nunters (wtx)(e numMrtt tr$€Xicm, decimals* 
imogars) and thair appltcMlon to raat-world $ ituMlons. as welt as computattooal and aatimalton attuatlons. 
Undarstandlpg numarical rat^onshipa as exprasaad in raiioa, proportions, and paroancs la amphasizad. 
Students' aMimes tn estima»on, mental computMon, im of caicuiators, ganaraiizauon of numartcai 
patterns, and verification of resutts are also included. 



SiMSUfWIWfit 



This content area focuses on students* ^llty to dwcrlbe real-wortd objects using nunOars. Students are 
asked to Identify attributes, select appropriate units, apply measurement conoepcst and oonm)un*cate 
measurement«related Ideas to others. Quests are included that require an abllfty to read instrumems 
using metric customary, or nonstandard units, urtth en^hasis on precision and aoairacy. Questions 
requiring estimation, measwements, and applications of maasuremems of length, time, money, 
temperature, mass/weiflht, area, volume, capacity, and angles are also included in this content area. 



GMiMlry 



This content area focuses on students' Icnowiedge of geometric tigwes and rei^ionsWps and on their skills 
in %vorking with this knowledge. These skills are important at all levels of schooling as wall as In practical 
applications. Studeni^ need to be able to tnocM and visualize geometric figures In one, two. and three 
dimensions and to communicate geometric Ideas. In addition^ students should be able to use informal 
reasoning to establish geometric relationships. 



Data Analytte, StatMlcs^ and PreMtttty 



This content area itocuses on data r^esentatlon and analysis across all disciplines and reflects the 
importance and prevalence of these activities in our sod^. St^istlcai knowledge and the ability to 
interpret Mb are necessary skills In the contemporary world. Questions anv^astza appropriate methods 
for gathering data, the visual exj^oration of data, and the dev^opment and evaluation of arguments based 
on data analysis. 



Algebra and Functions 



This content area is broad In scope, covering algebraic and functional concepts in more inltjrmal, 
exploratory ways for the eighth-grade Trial State Assessment. Proficiency in this concept area requires 
Doth manipulative facility and conc^ual understanding: it involves the ability to u» algebra as a means 
of representation and algebraic processing as a problem-solving tool. Functions are vfewed not only tn 
terms of algebraic formulas, but also in terms of verbal descriptions, tables of values, and graphs. 
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FIGURE A2 I Matiiematical Abilities 




The tallowing thrae catagorles of mattwmatlMl AMlltlfts are not to be construad m iMrarchical. For 
axampie, problem solving Involves In^acttons between eonee^ual knowledge and prooediH'tl skills, but 
wnirt Is considered compiox problem solving at one grade level may be considered conceptual 
understanding or procedural knowtedge at anottwr. 



Conceptual UndMvttntfng 



Studet^ demonstrate conceptual understanding in matt)omatlca %vtien they provide evidence that they can 
recognize, label, wx> generate examples and counterexamples of concepts; can use and ir^reMe models, 
tfagrams. and varied representations of concepts; can Identify and apply principles; know and can apply 
tacts and definitions: can compare, coi^rast, and lntegr«e reiaM concepts and principles; can recognlie, 
Interpret, and apply tt>e signs, symbots, «id Uums used to represent concepts; and can interpret ttie 
assumptions and relations involving concepts In m^hematlcai settinga. Such understandings are essential 
to performing procedures in a meaningful way and applying them in problem-solving situations. 



ProMduFil KnowMg* 



students demonstrate procedural krxswledge in mathematics when they provide evidence of their aWtity to 
select and apply appropriate procedures correctly, verify and justify the correctness of a procedure using 
concrete models or symbolic methods, and extend or modify procedures to deal with tactors inherent in 
problem settings. Procedural knowledge Includes the various numerical algorithms in mathematics that 
have been created as tools to meet specific needs in an etncient mannw. it also encompasses the abilities 
to read and produce graphs and tables, execute geometric constructions, and perform noncomputational 
skills such as rounding and ordering. 



ProbtomSoMng 



In probl«n solving, students are required to use their reasoning and analytic koilltles when they encounter 
new situations. Problem solving includes the ability to recognize and formulate problems: determine the 
sufficiency and consistency of data; use strategies, data, models, and relevant mathematics; generate, 
extend, and modify procedures: use reasoning (i.e., spatial, indurtive. deductive, statistical, and 
proportional); and judge the reasonableness and correctness of solutions. 
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A scale nmgjng from 0 to SOO was created to report petformance for eadi content area. 
Each content-area iciie was based on the distribution of student peifonnance across all 
three gnules assessed in the 1990 national aMftwrnent (grad^ 4, 8, and 12) and had a mean 
of 2S0 and a standard deviation of SO. 

A conqxjsite scale was created as an ovenll measure of stiuients' mathematica proficiency. 
The composite scale was.a wei^ited average of the five content area scales, where the 
wd^t for eadi content area was proportional to the rdative importance assigned to the 
content area in the specifications developed by the Mathematics Objectivea Pand. 



Scale Andioriiig 

Scale anchoring is a method for <k£ning petformance along a scale. Traditionally, 
performance on educational scales has been d^bed by norm-referencing - that is, by 
con^Mring rtudents at a particular scale level to other students. In contrast, the NAEP 
scale anchoring is accom^ishea by desciibtng what students at selected levels Lnow and 
can do. 

The scale anchoring process for the 1990 Trial State Assessment began with the selection 
of four levels •« 200. 250. 300, and 3S0 on the 0*to-S00 scale. Althou^ proficiency tevels 
below 200 and above 350 could theoretically have been defined, they were not because so 
few stu(tents performed at the extreme ends of the scale. Any attempts to define levels at 
the extremes would therdbre hain been hig^y speculative. 

To define petformao^ at each of tl» four levels on the scale, NAEP analyzed sets of 
mmhymfttw^ items froci the 1990 assessment that discriminated well between adjacent 
levels. The aiteiia for selecting these "benchmark" items were as follows: 

• To define petformance at level 200, items were chosen that were answered 
correctiy by at least 65 percent of the students whott profidency was at or 
near 200 on the scale. 

• To define petformanix at each of the hi^er levels on the scale, items were 
chosen that were: a) answered correctiy by at least 65 percmt of students 
whose proficiency was at or near that level; and b) answered inconectiy by 
a majority (at least 50 percent) of tiie students petfonning at or near the 
next lower level. 

• The percentage of students at a level who answered the item correctiy had 
to be at least 30 points highar than the percentage of students at the next 
lower levd who answered it correctiy. 
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Once these empirically selected Kts of questioiis had been identified, m a t he m a t i cn educators 
analyzed the questions mA used their expert judgment to characterize the knowledge, akiUs, 
and understandings of students performing at sadh level. Each ofthe four profkaency levels 
was defined by describing the types of mathematics quenions that most students attaiiung 
that proficiency level wouM be able to perform succcwfiilly. Figure 3 in Chapter 1 provides 
a summary ofthe levels and their characteristic skills. Example questions for each level are 
provided in Figure A3, together with data on the estimated proportion of students at or 
above each of the four proficiency levels who coitectly answered each question.^ 



Questionnaires for Teachers and Sdiools 

As part of the Trial State Assessment, questionnaires were given to the mathematics 
teachers of assessed students and to the principal or other administrator in each 
paitici|>ating school. 

A Policy Analysis and Use Panel drafted a set of policy issues and guidelines and made 
recommendations amccming the design of these questionnaires. For the 1990 assessment, 
the teacher and school questiormaires focuKd on six educational areas: curriculum, 
instructional practices, teacher qualifications, educational standards and reform, school 
conditions, and conditions out^ ofthe school that facilitate learning and instruction. 
Similar to the (tevelopment of the materials given to students, the policy guidelines and the 
teacher and school questionnaires were prepared throu^ an iterative process that involved 
extensive development, field testing, and review by external advisory groups. 



MATHEMATICS TEACHER QUESTIONNAIRE 

The questionnaire for dghth-grade mathematics teachers consisted of two parts. The first 
i^uested information about the teacher, such as racc/ethnidty and gmder, as well as 
academic degrees held, teaching catification, training in mathematics, and ability to gpt 
instructional resources. In the secorul part, teadiers were asked to provide mformation on 
each class they taught that included one or more students who partic^Mted in the Trial 
State Assessment Program. The information included, among other things, the amount 
of time spent on mathematics instruction and homework, the extent to which textbooks 
or woikshM*s were used, the ini^nictional emphasis placed on different mathematical 
topics, and . lie use of various instructional approaches. Because of the nature of the 
sampling fo* the Trial State Assessment, the responses to the mathematics teacher 
questiocnaini do not necessarily represent all cj^th-grade m a t h emat ics teachers in a state 
or territory. Rather, they represent the teachers of the particular studtaits being assessed. 



» Since there were iniuffident numben of eighth-gride queitioni »t kveU 200 »nd 350. one of the questions 
exemplifying level 200 if from the fourlh-gridc nttionti •msnnent snd one exemplifying level 350 i« from the 
twelfth-grade nationtl »steKment 
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FIGURE A3 I Example Itemi for Mathematkt ProfidenQr Levels 

(ccwtintted) 
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nouREA3 I Example Items for Mathematics Proficiency Levels 

(Goodaned) 
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SCHOOL CHARACTERISTICS AMD POLICIES QUESTIONNAIRE 

An extensive school qiiestioncairc was (»mpkted by principals or other administrators in 
the schools participating in the Trial State Assessment. In addition to questions about the 
individuals who completed the questionnaires, there were questions about school polides, 
coiirsc offerings, and special priority areas, among other topics. 

It is important to note that in this report, as in all NAEP reports, the studmt is always the 
unit of analysis, even \^en information from the teacher or school questionnaire is being 
reported. Having the student as the unit of analysis makes it posable to describe the 
instruction received by representative samptes of ei^th-grade students in publk schools. 
Ahhou^ this approach may provide a different perspective from that which would be 
obtained by simply collecting information from a sample of eighth-grade m a t h em atics 
teachers or from a san^>le of sdiools, it is consistent with NAEP's goal of providing 
information about the educational context and perfonnantx of students. 



Estimating Variability 

The statistics reported by NAEP (average proficiencies, percentages of students at or above 
particular scale-score levels, and percentages of students responding m cotain ways to 
backgroimd questions) are estinuues of the corresponding infonnation for the population 
of ei^th-grade students in public schools in a state. These estimates are based on the 
pcrfoimancc of a carrfully selected, representative sample of eighth-grade public-school 
students from the state or territory. 

If a different representative sample of studoits were selected and the assessment repeated, 
it is likely that the estimates mi^t vary somewhat, and both of these sample estimates 
might differ somewhat from the value of the mean or percentage that woiild be obtained 
if every eighth-grade public-school student in the sute territory were assessed. Virtually 
all statistics that are based on samples (including those in NAEP) are subject to a certain 
degree of uncertainty. The uncertainty attributable to using samples of students is referred 
to as sampling error. 

Like almost all estimates bas«l on assessment measures, NAEP's total group and subgroup 
proficiency estimates are subject to a second source of uncertainty, in addition to sampling 
error. As previously noted, each student who particii^ted in the Trial Sute Assessment 
was administer^ a subset of questions fit>m the total set of questions. If each student had 
been administered a different, but equally appropriate, set of the assessment questions - 
or the entire set of questions -- somewhat different estimates of total group and subgroup 
proficiency mi^t have been obtained. Thus, a second source of uncertainty arises because 
e.ich student was administered a subset of the total pool of questions. 
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In addition to repoitiiig estimates of average {xofickocies, propottknu of students «it or 
above paiticular scak-soore kvtis, and {xoportions of students giving various reqxmaes to 
background que^ions, this lepoft also provides estimates of the magnitude of the 
uncertainty associated with these statistics. These measures of the uncestatnty are called 
standvd emrs and ait given in parenthesra in each of tl^ labks in the report. The 
stasdaid errors of tb: estimates of mathematics proficiency statistics reflect both sources 
of uncertainty discussed above. The standard enors of the other statistics (sucb as the 
proportion of students answering a background question in a ootain way or the proportion 
of students in certain racial/ethnic groups) reflect only sampling error. NAEP uses a 
methodology called the jackknife procedure to estimate then standard errors. 



Drawing Inferences from the Results 

One of the goiUs of the Trial State Assessment Program is to make inferences about the 
overall population of o^th'grade students in public schools in each participating state and 
tenitofy bAsed on the particular sample of studmts assessed. One uses the results from the 
sample taldvig into account the uncertainty associated with all samples to make 
inferences about the population. 

The use of confidence interval, based on the standard errors, provides a way to make 
infereiuxs about the population nu ^ ns and proportions in a manner that reflects the 
uncertainty associated with the sample estimates. An estimated sample mean proficiency 
± 2 standard errors represents a 95 percent coj^ldence interval iot the «)niesponding 
population quantity. This means that with approximately 95 percent certainty, the average 
peifonnance of the entire population of interest (e.g., all dgjith'grade students in public 
schools in a state or territory) is within ± 2 standard errors of the sample mean. 

As an example, suppose that the average mathematics proficiency of the students in a 
particular state's sample were 256 with a standard wtor of 1.2. A 95 percent confidence 
interval for the population quantity would be as follows: 

Mcan ± 2 standard errors = 256 ± 2 • (1.2) = 256 ± 2.4 = 

256 - 2.4 and 256 + 2.4 = 253.6, 258.4 

Thus, one can conclude with 95 percent certainty that the average proficiency for the entire 
population of eighth-grade students in public schools in that state is between 253.6 and 
258.4. 

Similar confidence intervals can be constructed for percentages, provided that the 
percentages are not extremely large (greater than 90 percent) or extremely smalt (less than 
iO percent). For extreme percentages, confidence intervals constructed in the above 
maimer may not be appropriate and procedures for obtaining accurate confidence intervals 
are quite complicated. 
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Anilyzing Subgroup Differences in Proficiencies and Proportions 

In addition to the overall results, this rqport pnsaents outcomes sepantdy for a inoiety of 
impoitant subgroups. Many of these subgroups tie defined by shared duuacteiistics of 
students, such as their gender, race/ethntdty, and the type of community in ^tAatii thdr 
school is located. Other subgroups are <k&ied by tfudents' refuses to background 
questions such as About how muck time do you usually spend each day on mathematics 
homework? StiU other subgroups are (tefiiwd by the re^nses of tlw assessed Audents' 
mathematics teachers to questions in the mathematics teachftf questionnaire. 

As an example, one mi^t be interested in answering the question: Do students who 
reported spending 45 mmutes or more doing mathematics homework each day exhibit higher 
average mathematia proficiepxy than students who reported spending 15 minutes or few? 

To answo- the question posed above, one begins by comparing Ihc avenge mathematics 
proficiency for tlie two groups being analyzed. If the mean for the group who reported 
spending 4S minutes or more on mathematics homework is hif^ia, one may be tempted 
to conclude that that group does have higher achievement than the group who reported 
spending IS minutes or less on homewoik. However, even though the itmiiy differ « tbnr 
may be no itai diffisrence in perfoimance betwrai the two groups in the pofHilition because 
of the uncertainty associated with the estimated average proficiency of Uie gto}xp$ in the 
sample. Remember that the intrat is to make a s;«teiment about the entire pojnilationi not 
about the particular sample that was assessed. Tl^ data from the sample ait used to make 
inferences about the population as a whole. 

As discussed in the previous section, each estimated sample mean proficiaicy (or 
proportion) has a degree of uncertainty associated with it* It is therefore possil^ that if 
all students in the population had been assessed, rather than a samj^ of stiidents, or if the 
assessment had been repeated with a different sample of students or a different, but 
equivalent, set of questions, the performances of variotis groups woukl have been difierent. 
Thus, to determine whether there is a real difference between the mean proficiency (or 
proportion of a certain attribute) for two poups in the population, one must obtain an 
estimate of the degree of uncertainty associated with the d^erei^ce between the profidoicy 
means or proportions of those groups for the sample. ThLs estimate of the degjiee of 
uncertainty - called the standard error of the difference between the grotsps - is obtained 
by taking the square of each group's standard error, summing these squared standard errors, 
and then taking the square root of this sum. 

Similar to the manner in which the standard error for an individtud gfo\xp mean or 
proportion is used, the standard error of the difference can be used to hdip determine 
whether diffenmces between groups in die population are real. The differesice between the 
mean proficiency or proportion of the two groups ± 2 standard errors of the difference 
represents an approxirrate 95 percent confidence interval. If the resulting intervd tndudes 
zero, one should conclude that tl^ is msufficient evidence to daim a real difference 
between groups in the population. If the interval does not contam zero, the difference 
between groups is statisticaify significant (different) a& the .05 level. 
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As an exanople, suppose that one were interested in detennining whether the average 
mathem&tics proficiency of ei^th-grade females is hi^ier than that of ei^th^grade males 
in a particular state's public schools. Suppose that the sample estimates of the mean 
proficiencies and standard exrors for females and males were as follows: 



Group 


PraffdMicy 


Stindard 
Error 


Female 


259 


2.0 


Male 


255 


2.1 



The difference between the estimates of the mean proficiencies of females and males is four 
points (259 - 255). The standard error of this difference is 



VZO^ + 2.1^ = 2,9 

Thus, an approximate 95 perc^t confidence interval for this difference is 

Mean difference ± 2 standard errors of the difference - 

4 ±2* (2.9) = 4 ± 5.8 = 4 ^ 5.8 and 4 + 5.8 = -1.8, 9.8 

The valxie zero is within this confidence interval, which extends fiom -L8 to 9.8 (i.e., zero 
is between -1.8 and 9.8). Thus, one should conclude that there is insufficient evidence to 
claim a difference in average mathematics proficiency between the population of 
eighth-grade females and males in public schools in the state.^ 

Throu^out this report, when the mean proficiency or proportions for two groups were 
compared, procedures like the one described above were us^ to draw the conclusions that 
are presented. If a statement appears in the report indicating that a particular group had 
higher (or lower) average proficiency than a second group, the 95 percent confidence 
interval for the difference between groups did not contain zero. When a statement indicates 
that the average proficiency or proportion of some attribute was about the same for two 
groups, the confidence interval included zero, and thus no difference could be assumed 
between the groups. The reador is cautioned to avoid drawing conclusions solely on the 
basis of the magnitude of the differences. A difference between two groups in the sample 
that appears to be ali^t may represent a statistically significant difference in the popiUation 
because of the magnititde of the standard errors. Conversely, a difference that appears to 
be large may not be statistically significant. 



' The procedure described above (especially the estimation of the standard error of the different) is, in a strict 
sense, only appropriate when the statistics being compared come from independent samples. For certain 
comparisons in the report, the groups were not independent In those cases, a different (and more 
appropriate) estimate of the standard error of the difference was used. 
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Tlw pioceduses described in this section, and the certainty ascribed to intervals (e.g., a 95 
percent confidence interval), are based on statistical theory that assumes that oi^y one 
confidence interval or test of statistical significance is being peiform»L However, in each 
diaptcr of this report, many different groups are being compared (i.e., multiple sets of 
confidence intervals arc bang analyzed). When one considers sets of confidence intervals, 
statistical theoiy indicates that the certainty associated with the entire set of intervals is less 
than that attributable to each indiv^ual comparison &om the set. If one wants to hold the 
certainty level for the set of comparisons at a partici^iar level (e.g., .95), adjustments (called 
multiple comparison procedures) must be made to the methods described in the previous 
section. One such procedure the Bonferroni method - was used in the analyses described 
in this rq>ort to form confidence intervals for the diffovnces between groups whenever sets 
of comparisons were considered. Thus, the confident; intervals in the text that are based 
on sets of comparisons are more conservative than those described on the previous pages. 
A more detailed description of the use of the Bonferroni procedure {q>pears in the Trial 
State Assessment technical report. 



Statistics with Pooriy Detennined Standard Errors 

Tht standard errors for means and proportions reported by NAEP are statistics and 
therdbre are subject to a certain degree of uncertainty. In certain cases, typically when the 
standard error is based on a small number of studoits, or when the group of students is 
enrolkd in a small number of schools, the amount of uncertainty associated with the 
standard errors may be quite large. Throu^out this report, estimates of standard errors 
subject to a large degree of uncertainty are followed by the symbol "!". In such cases, the 
standard errors - and any confidence intervals or agnificance tests involving these standard 
errors — should be interpreted cautiously. Further details concerning procedures for 
identifying such standard errors are discussed in the Trial State Assessment technical report. 



Minimum Subgroup Sample Sizes 

Results for mathematics proficiency aiui background variables were tabulated and reported 
for groups defined by nice/ethnidty and type of school community, as weH as by gender 
and parents' education level. NAEP collects data for five racial/ethnic subgroups (White, 
Black, Hispanic, Asian/Pacific Islander, and American Indian/ Alaskan Native) and four 
typcs of conmiunities (Advantaged Urban, Disadvantaged Urban, Extreme Rural, and 
Other Conmiunities). However, in many states or territories, and for some regions of the 
country, tl« number of students in some of these groups was not sufficiently high to permit 
accurate estimation of |»ofidency and/or background variable results. As a result, data are 
not provided for the subgroups with very anall sample sizes. For results to be reported for 
any subgroup, a minimum sample size of 62 students was required. This number was 
determined by computing the sample size required to detect an effect size of .2 with a 
probability of .8 or greater. 
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The effect size of .2 pertains to the mte difference between the average proficiency of the 
subgroup in question and the average profidency for the total ei^th-gcade pubHc-school 
population in the state or toritory, divided by the standard deviation of the proficiency in 
the total population. If the true diffei cncc between subgroi^ and total group mean is .2 
total-group standard deviation units, then a sample size of nt least 62 is reqi^red to detect 
such a difference with a probability of .8. Furtl^r details about the procedure for 
detennining miniTniim sample size appear in the Trial State Assessment technical report. 



Descriting the Size of Percentages 

Some of the percoitages reported in the text of the report are gjven quantitative 
descriptions. For example, the number of students being tau^t by teachers with master's 
degTMS in mathematics mi^t be desoibed as "relatively few" or "almost all," depending 
on the size of the potentage in question. Any convention for choosing descriptive terms 
for the magnitude of percentages is to some degree arbitrary. The desoiptive phrases used 
in the report and the rules used to select them are shown below. 



pMC«fltag« 


Dtscriptiofl of Taxt in Raport 


p =0 


None 


0 < p < 10 


Relatively few 


10 < p S 20 


Some 


20 < p ^ 30 


About one-quarter 


30 < p S 44 


Less than half 


44 < p < 55 


About half 


55 < p ^ 69 


More than half 


69 < p :S 79 


About three-quarters 


79 < p ^ 89 


Many 


89 < p < 100 


Almost ail 


p = 100 


Ail 
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DATA APPENDIX 



For each of the tables in the main body of the report that presents mathematics proficiency 
results, this appendix contains conrsponding data for each level of the four reporting 
subpopulations - race/ethnicity, type of community, parents' education level, and gpnder. 
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TABLE AS 



Students' Reports on the Mathematics Class 
They Are Taking 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1090 NAEP TRIAL 


EtgMh-gnd* 

ItaHMMMtiGS 






STATE ASSESSMENT 




Alpabra 



suta 
Nation 

RACEffTHHtCtTY 



State 

Nation 

Nation 

HiipMtie 
State 

Nation 



TYPE OF COMMUmTY 
Atfni^aged urtan 



Nation 

Dftattvantagad urtean 

State 

Nation 

Extrwna rural 

State 

Nation 

OOwr 

State 

Nation 



62 1 2.1 
2S1 ( 14] 



66 ( 2M) 
263 { 1J) 

50 ( 2.5) 
2S«{ 14} 

S3{ SiO) 

231 { iM 
72 ( 4.7 

232 ( 3.4} 

77( 2J) 
240 r 1.6} 

75 { 4.4) 
240 ( 24) 



6e( 44} 

SIS ( 2^)1 
55 { 04) 
260 ( 23)1 

78 { 5^) 
237 ( 2.2)1 

65 ( 6.0) 
240 1 4.0)1 

70 { 7 J) 
255 ( 3.8)1 

74 ( 43) 
240 ( 3.1)1 

70 ( 3.0) 
248 ( 2.0) 

61 ( 2.2} 
251 ( 2.0) 




16 ( 2.2) 
263 1 2.7} 
31 ( 24) 

277 { a^i 

H { 2.7) 

3^0} 
246 ( 64) 

11 ( 1^) 
263 ( ?M) 
13 { 3lO) 



IS 



t4. 




15 { 4.6} 


17 
*** 


\^ 


22 ! 7 J) 


21 


' 44) 


«( 1.«) 
16 1 4.1) 

1 


IS 


(23) 


14 

2S7i 


\m 


10 ( 5J) 
14 ! SS» 

1 


10 

\ 

7\ 
*** \ 


[4.1) 
•*•) 
2.2) 

[ 


18 { 24) 

271 ( 33) 
20 2.1) 

272 ( 23) 


121 
294 

18 
294 


I 1-1) 
2.7 

I**) 
2.T) 



The standard errors of the estimated sutistics appear in parenttMtses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for ea'^ population of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. The percenuges may not total 100 percent because a small number of students 
reported uking other mathematics courses. ? Inte^jret with caution - tl^ nature of the sampfe does not allow 
accurate determination of t}ie variability of this estimated mean proficiency. *** Sample si2e is insufTicient to 
permit a reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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TABLE A5 
(continued) 



Students' Reports on the Mathematics Qass 
They Are Taking 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1M0 NAEP TRIAL 
STATE A«f E9$MEflT 


MtttiMiiUet 









PsfWiMsss 

SMI 

SMMalsiicy 


Hm 
1 






TOTAL 












State 


72 { SjO} 


14 




12 


[ IjO) 




34S( 14) 


274 


m 


m 


[1j5 


Nation 


62 ( 2.1} 


18 




15 


[ M\ 




251 ( 14} 


272 


[24) 


a«6 


[84) 


PARENTS' EOUCATfON 












H9 neivgradiMta 












State 


81 ( 2J) 


12 ( 24} 


4 


( 03) 




241 ( iS) 








Nation 


Tf { a.7 ) 


13 


\Z\ 


3 






241 { 2.1) 








HS gridiiata 










State 


7S ( 2 J) 


13 




7( 1.2) 




243 { 14) 


264 


; SA) 




Nation 


70 { 2.6) 


16 


; 24) 




\ 1.1) 




248 ( iA) 


266 




277 




Soma collaja 










State 


70 { 34} 


16 { ? 6) 


12 ( 1.0} 




XT { 14) 






Nation 


60 ( 3.1) 


21 ( 2.0) 


15 


[ 1.9) 




257 ( 2,1) 


27S( 2 J) 


295 


[ 3J) 


Coltoge gradiiata 










SUte 


61 { 24) 


15 ( 1.7) 


21 { 2.0) 




260 { 1.6) 


295 ( 3.1) 


3051 


f 1.7) 


Nation 


53 { 2.7) 


21 { 24) 


241 


1.7) 




250 ( 14) 


275 ( 2.*) 


303 ( 23} 


GENDER 












IMa 












State 


72 I 2-3) 


131 


' 1.7) 


12 ( 13) 




251 ( 14) 


274 


3.1) 


300 ( 2.5) 


Nation 


63 { 2.1} 


IS 


1J) 


IS ( 1.2) 




252 ( 1.6) 


275 


2.8) 


280 { 2.5) 


Famals 










State 


71 ( 2.3) 


1*1 


i.e) 


12 < 


14) 




247 ( 14) 


274 1 


3.1) 


2831 


2-5) 


Nation 


61 1 24) 


20i 


23) 


15 1 


1.7) 




251 ( 14) 


2661 


3.0) 


283 


23) 



The $undard error* of the estimated «itirtk« appear in parentheicf . li can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty thau for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sampJe. The percenugcs may not total 100 percent because a small number of stiKjents 
reported taking other mathematics courses. *•* Samj. k size is insuflRcient to permit a reliable estimate (fewer 
than 62 studenuX 
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TABLE A6 



Teachers' Reports on tlie Amount of Time 
Students Spent on Matliemttics Homework 
Each Day 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1M0 NAEP TRiAL 
•TATCAMEttMfNT 


Hon* 


ISUinuiM 


aOMinutw 




An Hour or 
Mom 









sute 
Nation 



state 
Notion 

Nation 

MapaiDe 

State 

Nation 



Stat6 
Nation 

SM6 
Nation 

StatA 
Nation 



State 
Nation 




2( 0.7) 

1 i OA) 

• ( 2.7) 
«{ 1^) 

i( o.e) 



46 
43 



46 
267 

30 
266 



4A) 



47 { &6) 

2S1 i 33) 
»{ 7 A) 
2S2( S.1) 

46 ( 3^) 

»2( 2.2) 
46 ( 7.8) 
245 ( 3.0)t 



356 ( 1.9| 
43 ( 4J3) 
206 ( 2J6) 



43 ( 44) 
271 ( 1.7) 

45 (5.1) 
870 ( 2.7) 

SO ( 6.4) 
840 1 2.2 

40 ( 6.7) 
846 { 5.3) 

sec 3^} 
246 ( 2.2) 

34 ( 6J) 
251 { 4.2)1 



800 



272 



»{613) — { 



0.7) 

^) 
4{ OO) 
278 ( 5.1)4 



Ti 1.5) 


2{ OJ) 


262 ( 0O)f 


^ ^) 


11 ( 24) 


4( OJj 


277 ( 7 J)f 


278 ( 5^)1 


«( 


0( OJ) 






3( 15) 


2( 0.8) 






7{ 1.6) 


2 ( 1.0) 






13 ( 8.9) 


7 ( 2.1) 







2( 15) 
1 { 0^) 


37 ( 8J>} 

269 ( 3.0)r 
61 (11.3) 
273 ( 3.1)1 


53 ( 8.0) 
274 ( 2.5)1 
32 ( 8.8) 


8 ( 3.8) 
5( 34) 


1 ( 1.0) 
0 ( 0.0) 


4( 2.9} 
0 ( 0.0) 


51 ( 6.5) 
238 ( 24)< 

41 (12J) 
236 1 2.1)4 


28 ( 54) 
239 ( 3.5)1 

36 ( 94) 
253 { 9.0)1 


14 ( 3.3) 
12 ( 5.9) 


3( 2.9) 

10 ( 65) 
•** ( •*•) 


1 ( 0.9) 
o! 0.0) 


40 (15.1) 

68 (14.9) 
253 ( 54)t 


53 (14.7) 
255 ( 4.4)1 
14 (10J) 


8{ 84) 

6 ( 5.6) 

1 


0 ( 0.0) 
10 ( 7JJ) 


8( 1.6) 
230 ( 54)1 

1| 04) 
*** { 


47 ( 3.8) 
254 ( 25) 

37( 4.a) 
256 ( 3.1) 


30 ( 4.0) 
259 ( 2.1) 

40 (5.1) 
205 ( 2.5) 


6( 14) 
2O0 ( 94)1 
10 ( 24) 
276 ( 8.6)1 


2( OJ) 

4( 1.1) 
282 (11.8)1 



The ftandard errors of tte enimated tutiitici appear in parentheses, it can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest the value for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. I Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determination of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. Stmple size is insufRdent to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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TABLE A6 
(continued) 



Teachers' Reports on the Amount of Time 
Students Spent on Mathematics Homework 
Each Day 

PERCENTAGE OF STULENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



IgW NAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


None 


15 Minutes 


aoiUniNM 


45lllnulM 


An Hour or 



More 




TOTAL 


MfMittfe 
aw< 

Pis9aiaiicy 


^ 

Paraaivase 
_ awd 
PwHalency 


^ _» 




^ 

and 


8 




State 


5( 1.1) 


48 C S4) 


41 j 


[ 3X>) 


T( 1.2) 


21 


[0.7) 




232 { 45H 


252 { 1A) 


258 




288 ( 93} 


*** , 




Nation 


1 ( 03) 


43 ( 42) 


43i 




10 ( 14>) 




09} 






250 ( 23} 


2801 




272 i 5 


278 j 


5.1)1 


PAHENTS* EMICATfON 
















H5 noivfpraduafa 










8( 17) 






State 




48 ( 4.1) 


41 1 


[ 35} 


2( 15) 




*** { ) 


342 ( 23) 


244 








Nation 


1 { ae) 


48 ( t3) 


40 


; «i} 


8 { 1.7) 


4{ 15J 




4^41 C ^^^^ 


•M0( 24) 


2«ai 


1 3.7) 






NS graduate 














( 08) 


State 


^{ 1^) 


SO ( 4J0) 


38 ( 3.0) 


8( 1.1) 


•J 




*** I ***) 


240 ( 2.4) 


251 ( 25) 








Nation 


1 { 03) 


43 { S2) 


44( 55) 


0{ 3-1) 


3 


( 15) 




*** ^ 


248 ( 3.1} 


258 ( 2.7) 






Some coSege 














ro5) 


State 


1 ( OJ) 


48(44) 


43 


C 4.3) 


5( 15) 








260 ( 25) 


287 ( 25) 






! •*•) 


Nation 


1 ( 0.8) 


44 ( 5.4) 


43 


( 55) 


7( 2.1) 


4 


( 15) 






206 ( 2.S) 


270 { 35) 






CoWega graduate 










9( 15) 




( 1-1) 


State 


4 ( 1.4) 


43 ( 3.6) 


41 


( 3.8) 


2 






205 ( 2.4) 


272 


( 25) 


262 ( 75)f 




Nation 


0( 0.3) 


40 ( 4.7) 


44 ( 4.1) 


11 ( 25) 


5 


( 15) 






285 ( 2S) 


277 


( 3.0) 


287 { 6.1)1 




GENDER 
















IMe 

State 


8( 1^) 


4? ( 35) 


38 


( 35) 


8( 15) 


2 


( 05) 






254 ( 2.0) 


262 


( 25) 


268 { 85) 


•~ ( — ) 


Nation 


1 ( 0.3) 


44 ( 4.4) 


43 


( 45) 


8( 15) 




( 15) 






257 ( 2.9) 


268 


( 25) 


273 { 75)1 


2ra 


\ 77)1 


FMiale 
















State 


4 ( 1.0) 


45 ( 3.2) 


43 


( 3.0) 


7( 15) 


2 


( 0.7) 






251 ( 2.3) 


255 


( 2J) 


270 ( 8.1)1 




( •*•) 


Nation 


1 ( 0.4) 


41 ( 4.4) 


43 


( 4.7) 


11 ( 25) 


4 


( 05) 






255 ( 2.3) 


264 


{ 25) 


272 ( 5.7)1 




( •**) 



The fundard errori of the estimated sutiftics appear m parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty thai, for each population of interest, the value far the entire population is within i 2 standard errors 
of the estintatc for the sample, ! Interpret with cauuon the nature of the sample does not allow accurau* 
determination of the variability of this estimated mean profjciency. **♦ Sample size is insufficient to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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TABLE A7 



Students' Reports on tiie Amoant of Time Tlicy 
Spent on Matbemitics Homework Each Day 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROPfCIENCY 



1H0 NAEP TRIAL 
STATE MtEtiHEHT 


Now 




aoaunuits 




An Hoy or 
Hon 



TOTAL 

State 

Natton 

«^cagTHWiaTY 



TYPE OF CMIMUtllTY 



Advantagad iiiMn 

State 

Nation 

D(ta<Mran(agad urt>an 

State 

Nation 

Extratna rural 

State 

Nation 

Other 

State 

Nation 



1*( 1*1 



$0( 1J« 

mi 1^) 
sesc ij 




State 






281 


[ IS) 


»( 


1-4) 


141 


[ 04} 




271 { 


1-8) 


2741 


13) 


273 ( 


1*1 


273 


: 24) 


Nation 


10 ( 




3SI 


: 94) 


32{ 


13) 


151 


: 04) 


Black 


SS«( 


3.4) 


2701 


[14) 


270 i 


8.1) 


2771 


[ 24) 














State 


10 ( 


1J) 


2S| 




26( 


2J) 


24 


[ ^^l 








23$ 




234{ 


2J) 


2351 


3.1) 


Nation 


7{ 


13) 


28 




d3{ 


2:n 


18 ( 23} 


Hltpafitc 






2411 


3J) 


237 ( 


3lS} 


240( SjS) 












State 




lii) 


2S( 1.2) 


30f 


1J) 


171 


[ 1.1) 




243( 


S.1) 


246 ( 2.5) 


246{ 


14) 


243j 


2.7 


Nation 


12 ( 


1.») 


27 ( 3.0) 


30( 


a*) 


171 


2.1) 








246 ( 3.6} 


248 ( 


3.4) 


241 I 


43) 



12 ( i.i! 



14 ( 1.6) 
274 ( 34) 

11 ( 141 
268( 34) 



18 ( 

"It 
18 ( 

232( 

in 

247 ( 
14 ( 



14) 

14) 

SJ) 

14) 
34) 
1.7) 



13 ( 23) 
«! 2.5) 


32 ( 2.6} 
275 ( 2.6)1 

41 (124) 
278 ( 3.0)1 


31 ( 24) 
278 ( 2J)I 

31 ( 84) 
280 { 44)1 


13 ( 13) 

12 ( 33) 

^ 


11 ( 14) 
7 I 34) 


13 ( 1.8) 
12 ( 3.7) 


24 ( 24) 
244 ( 3.7)) 

24 ( 33) 
2Si i 44)t 


30 { 2.8) 
247 ( 34)> 

31 ( 34) 
247 ( 4.7)1 


18 ( 23) 
241 ( 34)1 

20 ( 14) 
250 ( 44)t 


14 { 23) 

14 ( 24} 
*** j 


17 ( 6.7) 

««• ^ <0-»«j 

8( 23) 


24 ( 2.8) 

♦** 1 

38 ( 44) 

260 ( 34)1 


22 ( 43) 

31 ( 24) 
255 ( 5.1)1 


17 ( 2.8) 
IS ( 34) 

^ 


20 ( 3.1) 

7 { 2.y) 


12 ( 1.1) 
252 ( 2.6) 
«( 14) 
250 { 3.8) 


25 ( 14) 
256 ( 24) 

30 ( 13) 
263 ( 23) 


31 ( 13) 
258 ( 2.0) 

32 ( 13) 
264 ( 23} 


18 ( 04) 
258 ( 24} 

15 ( 1.1) 
267 ( 2.1) 


18 ( 13) 

255 ( 24) 
13 ( 1.1) 

256 ( 34) 



The sttndard errors of the estimated rtatistics appear in parentheses. U can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 sundard errors 
of the estimate for the sample, f Interpret with cauuon the nature of the sample docs not allow accurate 
determination of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. Sample size is insufficient to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students}. 
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TABLE A7 
(continued) 



Students' Reports on the Amount of Time They 
Spent on Mftthenuitics Homework Etch Day 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROF (CIENCY 



1M0NAEP TRIAL 
STATE AltEMIiENT 








45IUnuiM 


An Hour or 

— 



TOTJLL 
Nfttion 



PAMMTtHWCATlOW 

State 
Nation 

KtgroAiato 

State 

Nation 

8ofM coHajia 

SUte 

Nation 

state 

Nation 



mm 




It 

917 



13 ( m 

17( Si>) 

a4«( sui) 

8«| 




S» { 3.1) 
842 { 84) 



11 C 

j *««^ 

13 ( 1 J) 
272 ( 3^) 
7( 09) 
28Si 3l6) 






1 t.'i!' 
if 



1t( U) 



26 ( ^A^ 

274 ( 34 

*1(*4) 
87$ ( m 



879 ( 1.7 
$1 ( 8j0 
t7Si 93 





Mat* 

State 


14 ( 


[ U) 


tf\ 


[ 14) 


31 1 






259 


2.7) 


2631 


2i)) 


262 




Nation 


111 


1.1 


341 


241 


86 






8SS 


: 09) 


2641 


146) 


966 


: 84) 


Famale 














State 


11 ( 14) 


251 


[ 1J) 


301 


[ 14) 




256 ( 24) 




84) 


867 


2^) 


Nation 






n 


:?l 


361 


1.7 




246 




2S3 




8601 


20) 



If ( 15. 
8«6i 84 

ml lup] 

19 { 04) 
363 84 

17 i 14) 
867( 84) 



14 

il4 



14' 
lift 
M 
4h1 



17 ( 14) 
86^( 84 

18 (14 
869 ( 3J 



The ttandard errort of the estimated natittici appear In parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the vahie for the entire population ii within ± % standard errort 
of the estimate for the svnpte. *** Sample size is insufTkient to permit a reliable estimate (fewer than 62 
stiMienu). 
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TABLE A8 



Teachers' Reports on the Emphasis Given To 
Specific Mathematics Content Areas 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFtaENCV 



1M0 KAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSEtSyENT 


NuralMra flnd Op^fAlloiit 




OeoMetfy 


Heavy 

EmphMts 


Uttta Of No 
Emphasis 


HMvy 
Emphssis 


Little or NO 
EiT4>hasis 


Heavy 

Emphasis 


Little Cff NO 
Emphasis 



TOTAt 



Stata 


M j 


[ ^ 7( 


14) 


8i( 






i.n a?»i 


4.7) 


m\ 


Nation 




$J) 151 


«.1 






2001 


U) 217 1 


%4) 


290 ( 



W^CC/ETHWtCirf 

WMta 

State 

Nation 



State 

Nation 

NitpaiKc 
State 

Nation 
TYPE OF COMMUWiTY 



AArantagad urban 

State 

Nation 

Disadvantagad urtian 
State 

Nation 

Extrama rural 

State 

Nation 

Other 

State 

Nation 



270 { 1.7 
48 ( 5^7) 
267 ( 2.2) 

56 ( 6.7) 
2SB( 3l1) 

54 ( 7J) 
243 ( 4.3) 

6S( 3J) 
24«( 1J) 

47 { 8.7) 
246 { 4 J) 



57 ( M) 
272 ( 2.7)? 
26 (13.0) 

65 ( 9^) 
247 ( 3,1)1 
46 12.1) 

255 i ej)i 

56(16.1) 
263 ( 9JY 

53 (12.4) 
257 ( 7.1)» 

60 ( 4.3) 

256 ( 2.2) 
52 4.1) 

260 1 2.3 



6 ( 1.7) 
2»( 54» 
16 ( 2 A) 

*i 

11 ( 3.S) 

« ( 2,1) 
6(25) 

^ ***} 



26( 4J) 
261 ( 3L6) 

14 r M 
250 ( 6.8)1 

30 ( 6.2) 
216 1 5.2)1 

2$( 74) 
226 ( 2.9)f 

32 ( 4 J) 
239 ( 3.5) 
23 ( 4.1) 



( 2.2) 19 ( 
( — ) ( 



2.2) 
18 ( 4 J) 



75) 

4»««j 

9 ( 7.0) 
( •**) 



6( 3.5) 
9( 4.0) 

6(6.2) 
6 ( 3.6) 

8 ( 1.6) 
276 ( SJ»Y 
16 ( 2.7) 
286 ( 3.6) 



46 (105) 
230 ( 4.3)1 

39(103) 
238 ( 84)1 



19(24' 
aiD( \T. 

m \ (.0) 



SOi 9.1) 
278 ( 4.2) 

86 ( 4,75 
277 ( 43) 

14 f 4.5) 

23 ( 5.7i 
298 ( 6.1)( 

20 ( 3.3) 
24«( 94) 

94 ( 5.8) 
255 ( 44)1 



12 ( 4.7) 
40 ( 8.5) 

20 ( 6.0) 
250 ( 62)< 

21 ( 65) 



40 ( 4.6) 
234 ( 3J) 

S3( 7.8) 
242 ( 5.6)1 




24 (12,8) 
{ *^) 
4J) 

*) 



14 ( 



7J) 

.J 



26 ( 4.5) 
245 ( 4.0H 

16 ( 3J) 
253 ( TAY 



32(11.7) 
265 ( 0.l)f 

20( 34) 
200 ( 4.3) 

34 ( 54) 
270 ( 4.6) 



9J}) 


1{? 






9J» 


21 


9.2) 


264 


SJ) 


10 


231 


278 


441 


82 


9J) 


273 



11 { 9.7) 

24 ( 73) 
293 ( 4.7)( 

15 ( 23) 
241 ( 53)( 

16 ( 53) 



31 ( 1.7) 
280 ( 4.7)f 

38 ( 94) 
287 ( 4.8)1 

54 ( 6.9) 
242 ( 33)( 

33 (11.8) 
248 ( tJiY 

35 ( 9.2) 

« ! 6.1) 

33 ( 33) 
258 ( 33) 

26 ( 43) 
260 ( 33) 266 



12 ( 53) 

13 ( 3,2) 

11 { 9.7) 
16 ( 7.8) 

9 ( 64) 
16 ( 73) 

13 ( 23) 
846 ( 63)) 
24 ( 43) 
^- I 5.7) 



The sundard errori of the estimated tuuttict tppetr in parenthetes. It can be taid with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population it within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. The peroenuges may not total 100 percent because the "Moderate emphasis" 
category is not Included, f Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determination of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. Sample size is insufTficient to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 studenu). 
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TABLE A8 
(oontmued) 



Teachers' Reports on the Emphasis Given to 
Specific Mathonatics Contait Areas 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFiaENCY 



1M0 NAEP TRIAL 

STATE AttEitHarr 








^Mvy 


Uttteor No 


HMvy 


unteor No 
En^)hASis 


HMvy 
Emphasis 


Utt!eor No 
Emphasis 



TOTAL 
N«Uon 



MtHf'iaOCATIOli 
KS 

Nation 

St«te 
Nation 




Stats 
Nation 



State 
Nation 

State 
Nation 



'Si: 

ml u 




4M\ 



4? 

m 



44 



S7( 44) 

awl 3j: 

44 ( 4.1 



State 

NMlon 




S»(4w4 
2SSl SM^ 

a»(44) 

12 ( 2.7) 

at( 4>«) 
ssrl 44 

18( IS 



af sj) 

17 ( iLSj 

aoc 

2^(44 
17| &2 
841 ( SA 




1I( 2lS) 

54) 
279(44) 

22 ( 10) 
27»( ft.7i 

I7( 94 
213 ( M 



22(M) 

1 

tSCSJO) 

2r<*i 

2S»(42) 

S7( 4^) 
20( M 

27js4 



21 1 14 



SI 


124) 


««• . 




» 


1 1.7) 




IT) 


11 1 


24) 






aisi 


44)1 


111 





297 
29 

270 



4.1 

24; 

14) 



23 ( 4.1) 
270(4.7) 

13 ( 24) 
271 ( «4» 

21 ( 24) 
S»( S4) 



1t( 


[24 




[ 


1 131 


[ ^1) 


2«2{ 


44 


25»l 


24 


> 3S4i 


5.1 


«l 


; S4) 




4.1 




34) 


27»| 


!44) 


2aB( 


24 


m 


«4) 


1SI 


[24» 


261 


[ 34] 




[ 24 


2901 


; S4 


2S5I 


24 


1 2961 


«4 


»{ 


;44 


27 1 


34 


831 


34 


2Si| 


l4.ll 




34 


28SI 


54 



The standard errort of the tstimated tutittks appear in parenthetet. It can be taki with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population it within ± 2 standard errors 
of the Mtimate for the senile. The percentage* may not total 100 percent becawK the ''Moderate emphasis^ 
category is not indudid. ! Interpret with caution ^ the nature of the san^Ie does not aUow accurate 
determination of the vartabiUty of this estimated mean proficiency. Sample size is iosiifiUent to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 studmu). 
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TABLE A8 
(continued) 



Teachers* Reports on the Emphasis Given To 
Specific Mathematics Content Areas 



PciwENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFiCiENCV 



IMO MAEP TKML 
STATE AMEtSHENT 


Data Analysis, ttatMctp mi 
ProbaMlty 


AtflsMra and Rawtions 


Heavy Emphases 


Uttle or No 
Emphasis 


Heavy Emphasis 


Uttle or No 
Emphasis 



TOTAL 
State 

Nation 
WCaaCTHIHCITY 



state 


19 ( 


[ 3^) 




m{ 


: %m 


Nation 










4.1) 


BGacfc 






State 


n\ 


( ^) 




3891 




Nation 


14 


\%*) 








State 


201 




2491 




Nation 


IS {4.1) 



TYPE OF COMiiUWmr 

AcNanlagsd tvtian 

State 



Nation 

INsa^fanCaffad urtan 

State 

Nation 

EMrama na^ 

State 

Nation 

Olhar 

State 

Nation 



aoi 23) 

2flB(4J) 



22 ( e.o} 




111 


I 9.8) 


•** ( 


i 


361 


L 7.3) 


232 


4.7)1 


19 


9A) 




[*~) 


9( 


[ 5^) 






5( W) 




17 ( 




2fle< 


;«.i)» 


IS 


2 J) 


287 


4.7 



47 ( 9U9) 

~" 24) 



393 
89 
201 



44) 
24) 



50( 44} 
270( 3j0) 

S3{$4) 
271 ( 3w1) 

41 { 5.1) 

asi 



229 
S3( 
29S( 



4.1 
•4 
44) 



4$( 3.7) 
237 ( 34) 

58 { 64) 
246 ( 4.4) 



37 ( 7.1) 
269 { 4.0)1 

95 (19>l) 
^ ( 7A\\ 

41 ( 74) 
246 S.7H 

34 (114) 
336 ( 94)< 

S6 112.7) 
254 ( 74)1 

95 194) 
254 ( 6.7)f 

2«1 W 
93! 54} 
290 ( 314) 



. m 
m 

46 

37S 



54 ( 14) 
877 \ 8.1) 
49144) 

891 ( 34) 

47( 44} 
244(24) 

39(7-1) 
253(94) 

SO (14) 
250 ( 24) 

48{ 54} 
257 ( 44)1 



13 (14) 
337 ( 44} 

80( 94} 
20c 34) 



12 ( 34) 
854{ 94k 

19 1 24) 
8S1( 3^ 



10 ( 2; 



37/ ft« 

889( 84)4 

ISf 24) 
223 ( 34) 
19 44) 



51 1 


I 74) 


11 1 


[ 34) 


2791 


34}l 


1 


; •**) 


41 1 


94} 


19! 


54) 


2B9I 


74)t 




[ ^) 


59 ( 74) 


81 


2.7) 


253 ( 34)1 




53 (114) 


20 




254 ( 64)! 






33 (124) 


261 


m 


«. ( 






33 


9,1) 


42 


:i94} 


*** 1 




2411 


I 94)1 


541 


[44) 


131 


[ 34) 


295 


24} 


232' 


44 


47. 


44) 


1?l 


94) 


2791 


[24) 


2451 


44)1 



The ttandtrd errors of the estimated suti^ics appear in pirentheies. !t can be said with about 95 pment 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the attire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. The percentages may not total 100 percent because the ''Moder.*^; emphasis'' 
category is not included \ Interpret with caution the nature of the sample does not allow accttraie 
deternonation of the variability of this estimated mem proHdency. Sample size is insufficient to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 studenu). 
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TABLE A8 
(contmued) 



Teachers* Reports on the Emphasb Gi?eii To 
Specific Matlieiiuitics Content Areas 



PERCENTAGE OP STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMrTfCS PROFtCiENCY 



1M0 NAEP TfUAL 
•TATEAtUSfUENT 


ffrabiMMy 


Alpabni and Raicttona 


Heavy Emphasis 


LttOeof No 
Emphasis 


Heavy Empfiasis 


Ul»eor No 
En^yhMls 



TOTAI. 
State 

Nation 

PiMHiiTt' EDUCATIOW 

State 
Nation 

HS graduate 

State 

Nation 

SiMiw coNe^ye 

State 

Nation 

CoMage gradual* 

State 

Nation 



OENDER 



State 
Nation 

Female 

State 

Nation 



♦4 
4J 



9( SjO} 

23 ( S4] 

17 ( 3.71 
291 { 9^ 

22 { 3.7) 
271 *.1J 
1? ( 25) 

20( 24) 
27S { 9A) 

15 { 2^) 
2B2( 43) 



10 ( 2.6) 
201 ( $4) 

13 ( 23L) 
27S i 53) 

21 ( 2A) 
255 ( 4.1) 

16 ( 24) 
263 ( 4.4) 




50(48] 
0( 7.7 

4S{3J) 

842{ Sd) 

247 { 24 

48(3.7) 
264 ( 3J) 
57 ( 5.S) 

270 ( 3.7) 

47 ( 44) 

271 ( 3.7) 
53 ( 4.4) 

275 ( 3.8) 



47 ( 34) 
255 ( 24) 

54 ( 4.7) 
200 ( 34) 

47 t 3.6) 
251 ( 24) 

53 ( 44) 
262 ( 24) 



«(43 

^( s^i; 

2«($2 

48( &3} 
2S4( 24) 

44 ( 44) 
205 (34) 

59(4.1) 
272 { M) 

4«{ 44) 
27f ( 34) 

57 ( 3.0) 
276 { 34) 

50 ( 34) 
266 { M 



52 ( 2.7) 
264 ( 2.2) 

44 I 4.1) 
276 ( 3:2) 

51 ( 34) 
264 ( 24) 

46 ( 3.6) 
274 ( 2.7) 



16 



34) 

•Ml 

94) 



«{M) 
SS7( 9^) 

83( 84} 
a39( 34) 

10 ( 8.7) 

17 { 3.1) 

9f 24 

« I 8.4; 
248 { 4.0] 



14 ( 24) 
240 ( 4.7) 

22 ( 34) 
843 ( 34) 

12 ( 14) 
233 ( 4.1) 

16 { 24) 
244 ( 34) 



The tumdud errors of the eftimaied «UUsuc$ appear in ptrenthetes. It can be taki with about 95 percent 
oeruinty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. The percentages may not total 100 percent because the "Moderate emphasis" 
category is not included, f Interpret with caution ~ the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determination of the vtriabiiity of this estimated mean proficiency. *** Sample size is tnsuflkient to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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Texas 



TABLE A9 



Teachers' Reports on tlie Ayailability of 
Resources 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFiCIENCy 



1M0 NAEP mtAL 


lOtAl tWilNl 










W$ 9t N0M of 


•TATE ASSEnUENT 








niflMd 


ttWRM 


■MMlNMi 



TOTAL 

Stcte 

Nation 
RACtflETHjUCITY 

tMlkiAA 

SUtd 
Nation 



State 
Nation 

State 
Nation 



TVPISOf COWIUIiiTY 

Ai^mtagad urtian 

Stiite 



Niitlon 

MtjiAriniagad ifDan 

Stata 

Nation 

Bdrama rtrai 

State 

Mation 

SUte 
Nation 




94< 


r M) 


374 




Mi 


: M 


272 




20 




244 




101 




161 


[ 9.7] 






2 


2 J) 


^1 




1t| 




253 




11 




268 






sufii 

it J 4^ 




9471 
44? «J 

2S0{ 8J 



4$ 




2781 


! m\ 






2661 


I m 


90\ 


[7.7) 


346 


6.1 )t 


40< 


16^1} 


361 




i7| 


[16J} 


2S5{ 




641 


lM 


260 


*6jjl 


•1| 


M) 


2601 


2J 


S6l 




3641 


4.1 



::i'M''--'';h'Jtjj':|?,:rl3; 




266 

S 



«ki 




The ttandard errort of the estimated ttatittict tppear in ptrenthetet. It can be Mid with aboat 95 ptroem 

certainty that, for each population of interett, the value for the entire population ii within ± 2 itandanl trrort 
of the estimate for the sample. ! Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample does not aBow accurate 
determination of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. *** Sample size is insufTident to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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TABLE A9 
(continued) 



Teachers' Reports on the Availability of 
Resources 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1900 NAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


1 Oat AU Che Ratourctt 1 
Naaa 


1 0«t Mett of tfw 
RMOurcM 1 MMd 


1 Ottt Sum* or Non* of 
th» RMOurcM 1 NMd 




paraanlasa 

PfsiWaiiejf 


and 




TOTAL 

State 

Nation 


20( 2J8} 

13 ( 2-4) 
285 ( 4^3) 


51{ 3J) 
259 ( 1.8} 

56 ( 4.0) 
265 ( 2X)) 


248 { 23) 
31 ( 4.2) 
261(2.9) 


PARENTS' EDUCATION 








HS ncNHiriduatt 

State 

Nation 


19 { 4.0) 
241 { 4.4)! 

a ( 23] 


52 { 5.0) 
247 ( 2.2) 

244 { 2.7} 


29 ( 4J0] 

236 t 3.1} 
38 ( 63) 
243 ( 33)! 


HS graduate 

State 

Nation 


17 ( 3.1) 
245 ( 4.5) 

10 ( 2.5) 
253 ( 43)1 


49 { 4.1) 
249 { 23} 

S4{4J9) 
256 { 1.9} 


34 ( 43} 
246 { 3.1) 
39 { 43} 

2.8} 


Sovtia coHafja 

S&ate 

Nation 


20 ( 3^) 
267 ( 3.5) 
13 ( 3.3} 


57 ( 4.2) 
266 ( 2.2) 

62 ( 4.3} 
269 ( 23) 


23 ( 33) 
255 ( 43} 

25 ( 4.1) 
267 { 33} 


Collate greduati 

State 

Nation 


22 ( 3.7; 
270 ( 3.1) 

15 { 2.9) 
278 { 5.4)t 


272 ( 23) 
56 { 4 J) 
276 ( 2.2) 


27 ( 3.6) 
262 ( 33) 

30 ( 5.1) 
273 ( 3.7) 


OEMOER 








Mala 

State 

Nation 


21 ( 3.0) 
259 ( 4.1) 

13 ( 2.6) 
264 ( 5.0)f 


49 ( 3.4) 
259 ( 2.0) 

57 ( 4,0) 
265 ( 2.6) 


30 { 33) 
253 ( 23) 

30 ( 4,0) 
264 ( 33) 


Female 

State 

Nation 


19 { 3.1) 
255 ( 3.6) 

13 ( 2A) 
268 { 3.9) 


52 { 33) 
258 ( 2.1) 

55 ( 4.4) 
264 ( 2.0) 


29 ( 3.0) 
245 ( 23) 

32 ( 4.7) 
257 ( 3.0) 



The sundafd errors of tlie estimated fUtistics appear in pareniheies. It c*n be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each populaUon of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. ! Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determinaUon of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. **• Sample size is insufTiciem to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 studenu). 
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TABLE AlOa 



Teachers' Reports on the Frequency of Small 
Group Work 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1M0 NAEP TRIAL 
•TATE MSiStMENT 




Leta Then Onoa e Waek 








a 


m 


PefMPMife 










PpMflleiicy 


rrJBliiii 
















; »«) 


«0( 34) 


10 { 1.7) 




3$$ 




257 ( 13) 


390 ( 43) 




so 


; 44) 


43 ( 4.1| 


9 ( iSi) 




aeo 


; 3.3) 


304 ( 33} 


377 ( 64)1 












Stita 


361 


[ 43) 


96 ( 43] 


6( 23} 




3731 


: 33) 


269 ( 1.7] 


367 ( 33)1 


Nation 




; 


43 ( 43) 


6( 2-3) 


Mack 


205 




271 { 23) 


285 ( 43)1 


Stite 


43 ( SJ) 


42 ( 53) 


15 ( 33) 




332 { 34) 


237 { 23} 




Nition 


47 { §.1) 


45 ( 73) 


8 ( 4.1) 




240 { 3.4) 


230 ( 43) 




fifi|Mrac 






state 


42 ( 5.41 


47 ( 53} 


11 ( 2.1) 




342 ( &0 


245 ( 13) 


244 ( 34)1 


Nation 


«♦( 


I 7.2) 


32 ( 6.9] 


4( 14) 




34« 


I 3^5) 


247 ( 63)1 




TWeOFCtMIMUHITY 






















411 


.11^) 


51 (103) 


7 { 4.1) 




270 1 


* $.1)1 


274 ( 3.8)1 


J 


Nation 


36(23.9) 


41 (173) 


20 (123) 






373 ( 63}t 




!N«aAnmlag«<f urtoan 






State 


44 (105) 


40 ( 63) 


16 ( 43) 




230 ( Am 


346 ( 33)1 


247 { 43)1 


Nation 


70(11.7) 


31 ( 93) 


«( 83) 




34«( 44y 


349 ( 6.7)4 




EMiwiie rmt 






State 


22 ( 9.4) 


7« ( 94) 


0 ( 03) 






267 ( 3.7)t 




Nation 


35( 


14^) 


56(17,1) 


9 { 93) 




2S5i 


5.5)1 


256 ( 53)1 




mm 






state 


43( 


4.6) 


46 { 43) 


11 { 24) 




2961 


33) 


257 C 13) 


248 ( 64)1 


Nation 


SOl 


44) 


44 ( 43) 


6( 13) 




am 


3>4) 


264 ( 23) 


277 ( 83)1 



The itandtrd errors of the mimated tutinici appear m parenthe^s. It can be said with about 95 percent 
oertainty thai« for each population of interest, the valtM for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the ettimitte for the tatnpte. \ Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample does not aUow accurate 
determination of the variability of this estimated me^n proficiency. Sample siac is insuflkient to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 studenu). 
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THE 1990 NAEP TRIaL STATE ASSESSMENT 



Texas 



TABLE A 10a | 
(a)ntinusd) j 



Teachers' Reports on the Frequency of Small 
Group Work 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1900 NAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


At IMM One* a Wa«i( 


Lass Ttvtn One* a Waak 


ttWwWr 




TOTAL 

State 

Nation 


f*tMMU§i fvvmum rmtmUff 
PrB<dwiiiy >nii<twii,y >wtdaa(» 

38 { 8^) 50 ( 3l») 10 ( 1.7) 
255 { 2.5) 257 ( 1.6} 250 { 4.0} 

50 ( 44) 43 ( 4.1) S ( 2^ 
280 ( 2.2) 2W { 2^) 277 ( SA]i 



PARENTS' EOUCATfOW 

HS non-graduata 

State 



Nation 

HSgraduata 

State 

Nation 

Soma coMaga 

State 

Nation 

CoKaga gnHktata 

State 

Nation 



OEWDER 

llaia 

State 

Nation 

Famala 

State 

Nation 



33 { 4.9) 

243 { 3i>} 
00 ( 64) 

244 ( 3^} 

42( 45) 
243 ( 3J) 

49 I 4.6) 
2S2{ 2A) 

37 ( 4.8) 
204 ( 3S) 

51 ( 5.2) 
206 ( 3.1) 

42( 44) 

272 { 3.0) 
40 ( 5.2) 
271 ( 8.0) 



40 ( 3.8) 
257 ( 30) 

S0( AS) 
261 ( 3.0) 

3d ( 4.1) 
254 ( 2.7) 

SO { 4.7) 
250 ( 22) 



54 ( 4.8) 
244 ( 23) 

30( 63) 
244 ( 3.2)1 

48 ( 44} 

252 { 13) 
45(5.1) 
257 { 2.7) 

50 { 4.6} 
265 ( 24) 

42 ( 5.1) 
268 ( 3.2) 

47 ( 33) 
270 { 2.1) 

43 ( 4.4) 
276 ( 3.0) 



50 ( 3.7) 
258 ( 13) 

42 ( 4J0) 
265 { 3.1] 

51 ( 3.8} 
255 ( 1.9} 

43 ( 4.7} 
263 ( 2.1) 



13 ( 23) 
1 { 1^) 

10 ( 13) 
8(23) 

7 { 1.6) 
7 ( 2.3) 

11 ( 23) 
258 ( 5.9}t 

11 ( 2.7) 
285 ( 43)f 



10 ( 13) 
2S1 ( 4.1) 
8 ( 2.1) 
276 ( 53)1 

10 ( 13) 
249 ( 4.7} 
7( 2.1} 
275 ( 63)1 



The sUndard errors of the «tim»ted itatittics »ppear in p»renthefe». It can be «»id with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. ! Interpret with caution the nature of the sample does not aUow accurate 
determination of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. *•• Sample size is insufficient to permit a 
reliable estinoate (fewer than 62 studenu). 
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TABLE AlOb 



Teachers* Reports on the Use of Mathemitical 
Objects 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFfCIENCY 



1M0NAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 




Lms Than One* a WMk 


Mm\tmr 





PSnjOTKifi 




PscMiicass 

mfm 

PisMsMy 


TOTAL 








State 


34 { 9u0} 


70 ( SjO) 


SM4) 




249 ( 34) 






Nation 


32 1 9,1) 


»( W) 


• ( 24) 




254 { a3] 


283 { 14} 


262 { SM 


RAC&ETHN)CITY 


















40 ^ ^ a^ 


f r ( a«0; 


4 I 15) 




*v# \ 


97n f 4 71 


\ ) 




If { #,WJ 




lu \ 2.7} 






9110 f 9 41 


9** / m 9%j 










114 f S Ji^ 

Ol [ ft.pj 


3 I l-oj 




9^ f ^ Alt 


««M 1 ««4eJ 




NAtinn 




7n / nil 


ft / ^ 0^ 

p \ Sm) 






9^1 / 9 01 


\ J 








«a \ #.uj 




a { 2A) 




9^1 r 9 a) 


9^ft f 4 ai 

\ 1*9} 






30 f 7 A) 




7 / 9 A1 








i ) 


1 tFR Wtr VVIMMIvllf 1 T 








Advanlagtd urtan 








State 


13 ( 4.7) 


M{ 44) 


1 ( 1.0) 






274 ( 2.6)1 




Nation 


23 (14.4) 


C3(114) 


15 ( 9.3) 






278 { 5.6)1 




IMM<^^4mlagt<l urtNm 






State 


29 ( 7.3} 


66 ( a J) 


5 ( 2.8) 




335 ( 2.6)1 


244 ( 2.6)! 




Nation 


M(114) 


59(12.1) 


2( 14) 




247 { 73)1 


253 ( 7.0)t 


^ 


Extrtma rural 






State 


26 (10.0) 


64 (18.2) 


11 ( 34) 






260 ( 5.9)1 


Nation 


27 (14^) 


65 (14.6) 


8 ( 3.9) 






262 ( 24)! 


^ 


Otfier 






State 


25 ( 3.8) 


6«( 34) 


7 ( 2.3) 




252 { 3.4) 


257 ( 1.9) 


263 ( 7.3)1 


Nation 


19 ( 43) 


72 ( 5.0) 


9( 34) 




253 ( 3.9)1 


263 ( 2.2) 


281 ( 7.1)1 



The standard errors of the estimated statistics appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. ! Interpret with caution the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determination of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. Sample size is insufilcient to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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TABLE AlOb I Teachers' Reports on the Use of Mtthematica] 

(continued) | Objects 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1900 NAEP TRIAL 
9TATE AS9E99MENT 




Lms Than One* a WMi( 







TOTAL 
State 

Nation 


pw.wjUjM. rwwrtMi rirniniiin 
MvflisiaNcy PnlUtttt^ VnllfliiMlf 

a4(9J0) 70(9uO) «M4} 
240(M 3Sr\iS\ m\9Ml 
22(9.7) 9\im 

2s«(94t} 28»ii4) m\m 



PAWItfW-HHICATtOli 

State 

Nation 

HS graduate 

SUte 

Nation 

Som# coMga 

State 

Nation 

State 

Nation 



OEIiDCR 



State 

Nation 

Famale 

State 

Nation 



242 ( 3.7} 
is {S3) 

3.7} 
244 { 4^} 
9$( 4J) 
246( 40]l 



21 is; 
2se ( 3.7 

18 ( 4.0) 
291 ( 44)1 



22 ( 10) 
291 ( 3.8) 
20 { 3.0} 

296 ( ijsy 



29 ( 3.2) 
248 ( 3.0) 

22 ( 4.1) 
2S5{ 4.1) 

23 ( 2J») 
248 ( 2.9) 

21 ( 3.8) 
254 t 3.3) 



69(4.7) 

m i u) 

99 72) 
843 ( 22} 

70{ lA} 

70( SJ} 
2SS{ 2.2} 

73t 16} 
267 | 2.» 

73( 43) 
299 ( 2.3} 

72 ( 13) 
271 { 2.0) 

eO( 17) 
874 ( 8.2} 



9B( 
2S0( 

9B{ 
89SI 



13} 
1.7) 
41) 
2.1) 



70 ( 11) 
2$9( U) 

98( 43) 
892 ( 1.9) 



7 


11} 


9 




[ ^•*} 

' ««#! 


7( 8J) 


«l 




9 


13 


»( 1.9) 

11 { 23) 
2«7( 42}( 



5( U) 

•( 2X)) 
217 ( 74)1 

7( 1X0 
2S5{ 5.»}( 
10 ( IS) 
279 ( 10)1 



The tUndvd errors of the estimtted tutistks appear in parenthete*. It can be taid with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of intereit. the value for the entire population ii within ± 2 standard error* 
of the estimate for the sample. ! Interpret with caution -- the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determination of the variability of this estimated mean proftdency. *** Sample size is insiiflkient to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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TABLE Alia 



Teachers' Reports on the Frequency of 
Mathematics Textbook Use 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



t900 NAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


AlmMl Ev«ry Day 


Stvtral TimM « WMk 


About Ohm a WMk or 
Latf 



TOTAL 

State 

Nation 

RACE/ETHWtCtTY 

State 

Nation 

Slack 

State 

Nation 

Hls|>ank: 
State 

Nation 



TYPE OF COyMUfitTY 

Acfyamagad urt»an 

State 



Nation 

D^tacNanlagad urtian 

State 

Nation 

Extrama mraJ 

State 

Nation 

Other 

State 

Nation 



e2( 3it) 

«2{ ZA) 

7SI { i.e) 



29 ( 3.1} 
2S1 ( 2-3} 

31 ( 3.1) 
294 ( 2^) 



• (14) 
254 ( W) 

7 { 13} 
200 { S.1}l 



e6{ 3i») 

271 ( 15) 
84 ( 3.7) 

272 ( ^m 


27 ( 3.9) 
266 ( 15) 

26 ( 35) 
264 ( 3^) 


8 ( 15) 

278 ( %m 

8{ 2.3) 
264 ( 5.4)1 


5e( 75) 

233 { 3.0) 
56 ( 7.7) 
244 ( 4.0) 


31 ( 6.7) 
233 ( 25)t 

41 ( 7 J) 
233 ( 3.9)1 


14 { 4.7) 
2( 1.4) 


80 ( 45) 
246 ( 1JI) 

61 ( 6.8) 
251 ( 3.1) 


31 { 45) 
241 ( 25) 

32 ( 5.3) 
240 ( 45)t 


8 ( 2.1) 
242 ( 4.1 )f 
8 ( 2.3) 

( 


54 (125) 
274 ( 35)1 

63 (15.9) 
283 ( 7.3)1 


31 (10.1) 
270 ( 2.1)1 
23 ( 55) 


15 { 7.4) 
14 (14.6) 


68 ( 9.7) 
246 { 3.1)1 

66 (10.7) 
252 { 4.7)! 


24 { 7.7) 
237 { 3.6)1 

31 (11.1) 
243 ( 8.0)1 


7 ( 4.1) 
4( 25) 


86 ( 85) 
261 ( 3.6)1 

50 (10.6) 
268 ( 4.0)1 


14 ( 85) 

40 (10.0) 
247 ( 7.6)1 


0 ( 0.0) 
10 ( 75) 

j 


60 ( 45) 
257 { iS) 

63 ( 3.9) 
267 ( 2.3) 


31 ( 4.0) 
2S3 ( 2.4) 

31 ( 35) 
255 ( 3.1) 


9 ( 1.7) 
253 ( 7.9) 

e( 15) 
257 ( 55)t 



The sundwd errors of the e«imat4?d statistics appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, ihc value for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample, ! Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determination of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. Sample size is insufTicient to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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TABLE Alia I Teachers' Reports on the Frequency of 
(continued) | Mithematics Textbook Use 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



IMO NAEP TRIAL 
STATE AMESSIfENT 


Aknett Evary Day 


Ssvsrai TknM m Wtak 


About OM^ WMk or 







a^^A^teiMw 


















State 


n\ 




881 


[ 3i1) 


81 








k 


2511 


; 


^1 




Nation 






31 


; 3.1) 












284 


2^} 


280< 


w)} 


PARENTS' EDUCATION 




























Stata 


»l 




271 


[4.4) 


7( 


[ 3-2} 




244 


2.0} 


2401 


3.6} 






Nation 


«7 


«3) 


27 < 


5J} 


6 


! 2.1} 




S45I 


3^} 


««• , 


[•*') 


1 


[ 


H4 ipvduata 












Stata 


«( S5) 


31 ( m 


8 


[ 14) 




2S0( 3^} 


2451 


[2A) 


1 


*~) 


Nation 


81 ( 4A\ 


341 


Sw7) 


8( 13} 




2S7( 2J) 


2S0{ 2J) 




9oi9ia ooMafla 

State 


Ml 




301 


[4X» 


8( 1J) 




m' 


[IJi 


2S8 


M) 




Nation 


M 




261 


3.7) 


8( 1.8) 




2721 


[2.7) 


2581 






Coiaga graduate 












State 


81 ( 34} 




11 ( 1J) 




272 ( 2^} 


28S( 2.9) 


286 ( 7>4) 


Nation 


81 ( 4.0) 


31 ( 3J) 


8 { 3.1} 




361 { 2.2) 


285 ( 3.1} 




mm 














Mil* 

SMte 


82 { 3.2) 


28 ( 3.2) 


81 


1.2) 




2801 


[ 1^) 


2531 


I 3.1) 


253 


84) 


Nation 


80( 


3.7) 


331 


8/4) 




14} 


ramala 


208 ( 2.1) 


256 ( m 


281 


87)f 


State 


83 ( 3.8) 


301 


: 3.4) 


7{ 1.3) 




2S8{ 2jO) 


240 


23) 


258 ( 5.0} 


Nation 


85( 3.8) 


28 ( 3.3) 


7( 2.2) 




288 ( 1.8) 


253 ( 2Ji) 





The rtAndtrd errorc of the efttmttcd ftattttic* »ppe»r in p«renthe«et. It c*n be s«id with about 95 percent 
certiinty that, for each pcpul«tion of interett. the value for the entire population ii within ± 2 ftandard errors 
of the cftimate for the tampte. ! Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determination of the variability of this estimated njean proficiency. ••• Sample size ii insufRcient to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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TABLE Allb 



Teachers' Reports on the Frequency of 
Mathematics Worksheet Use 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1980 NAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


Ai LMft S#y«n3 Ttaitf 




Uss than WMMy 



TOTAL 


mi 


PavMiAift 
aM 




State 


41 { SJI) 


32 { 3^) 


27 { 35} 




js5(a.i) 


2S3C 2^) 


200 { 3^) 


Nation 


34 ( %Jb) 


33 ( SA) 


32 ( 35) 




2S0( 2*3) 


200 ( 2 J) 


274 ( 2.7) 


RACe/ETMMJCITY 
















State 


43 ( 4.1) 


31 ( 43) 


26 ( 35) 




268 ( 2.1] 


206 ( 2.6] 


277 ( 251 


Nation 


32 ( 4.1] 


33 ( 3*5) 


35 ( 33) 




294 ( 27} 


204 ( 2 J) 


279 { 25) 


Black 


State 


38 ( as) 

1 — / 


2S { flLS) 


32 f 75) 




234 ( 2«5jf 


234 ( 23)f 


231 ( 4^4)1 


Nation 


45 ( IS) 


31 { 7.6) 


23 { e«3) 




232 { 3.1)1 


243 { 2J)t 


246 ( 7*0)1 


Hispanic 




State 


39 ( 4.0) 


36 ( 4.3) 


25 ( 33) 




242 f 2.3> 


243 { 23) 


246 ( 23} 


Nation 


41 { 7-7) 


20 ( 5.3) 


33 ( 73) 




242 ( a2)> 


244 ( S.1)! 


257 ( 25)f 


TYPE OF COMMUNITY 








AdiranCagad lartsan 








State 


45( 85) 


28 ( 85) 


27 (105) 




273 ( 2.8)1 


275 { 55)1 


289 ( 2 J)! 


Nation 


S« (13.9) 


20 { 6.0) 


21 ( 85) 




273 ( 3/4)1 


^ 


j ♦♦♦J 


DiMKfvaniaged urtNm 






State 


38 { 8.7) 


28 ( 8.0) 


38 { 9.4) 




240 ( 4.0)1 


237 ( 3.0)1 


251 ( 5.7)1 


Nation 


50 (135 ) 


22(115) 


28 (10.7) 




237 { 2A)\ 


258 ( 85)1 


203 ( 4.1)1 


Extrama nral 






State 


36 (10J) 


38 (13.4) 


28 (105) 




261 ( 8.1)1 


249 ( 3.1)1 


4t** ^ ***^ 


Nation 


27 (145) 


49 (12J) 


24 (10.1) 






2S8 ( 6.7)1 




0<har 




State 


43 ( 4.0) 


33 ( 4.0) 


24 ( 34) 




253 ( 27) 


2S5( 25) 


201 ( 4.7) 


Nation 


30 ( 4.4) 


3S( 45) 


30(45) 




2S6{ 3^) 


2S9( 25) 


272 ( 25) 



The standard errors of the estimated statistics appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, \ht value for the entire population is within ± 2 sundird errors 
of the estimate for the sampte. ! Interpret with caution the nature of tne sample docs not allow accurate 
determination of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. **• Sample size is insufficient to permit a 
reliable enimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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TABLE Aiib I Teacliers' Reports on the Frequency of 
(continued) | Mathematics Worksheet Use 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1MD HAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


At Laaft Sawrai Timaa 
a Waak 




Laat tmn WaaMy 








ana 

ttraAeiaMy 


PiraeRiiPi 

^. .jy 


PMMiii|i6ga 


TOTAL 








State 


* 1 \ <M) 


w t 


47 r a a\ 










Nation 


^ # %ai 




%9 i aa\ 

aOc ( 9JQ; 






oiin f a ai 




PARENTS^ EMfCATKMI 








im umi I'M ait Ufa 










aa t 


oa / ^ 






9AA f ^ d 




a4q ( «t«/ 


Nation 




oo / a<^) 

«ll 1 Out 1 


an / aat 






\ 1 


ocn ^ ^ a\i 


HS gradual* 






State 


A4 ( A 0\ 
41 \ 


<9a / ^ 


SI3 i 3.6} 






«a \ JwUj 


4(9(1 \ 4^J 


Nation 




JO \ 4^1 


91/ \ 4.oJ 






{ M } 


WS \ 9.4} 


Soma coifaga 






State 


41 i Sua; 


30 ( 4^) 


28 ( 4.1) 




258 ( 3lO} 


200 ( ai) 


270 ( 3.7) 


Nation 


33 { 47) 


32 ( 4.0) 


35 ( 4.1) 




800 ( 2.6) 


206 ( 4j) 


278 ( 2.6) 


CoMtflt graAiatt 






SUte 


42 ( 3^} 


28 { 3^} 


29 ( 4.1) 




270 ( 2.5) 


268 { 3.0) 


270 ( 4.8) 


Nation 


35 ( 3.8) 


32 { 3^) 


33 ( 3.5) 




2M ( 2.8) 


271 ( 2.4) 


28«( 2 J) 


OENDCR 








'^te 










41 ( 3^} 


31 ( 3.7) 


28 ( 3.6) 




256 ( 2.4) 


255 ( 2.6) 


262 ( 3.6) 


Nation 


35 ( 4.1) 


35 ( 3.6) 


31 { 3.8) 




257 ( 3^) 


261 ( 2.6) 


275 ( 3.2) 


Famala 




State 


41 ( 33) 


34 ( 3.6) 


25 ( 3.3) 




254 ( 23} 


2S1 { 2J) 


257 ( 3.8) 


Nation 


34 ( 4.1) 


32 { 3.7) 


34 ( 4.1) 




254 { 2.1) 


KS( 2.3) 


273 ( 2.8) 



The sundard errors of the estimated sutistics appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
oeruinty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 standard enors 
of the estimate for the sample. * Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determination of the variabihly of this estimated mean proficiency. Sample size is insufficient to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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TABLE A12 



Students' Reports on the Frequency of Small 
Group Work 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1900 NAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 




uM THin Oim t WMk 





TOTAt 
State 

•Nation 

MCe/ITHNtaTY 

WNta 

Stata 

Nation 

Made 

State 

Nation 

Hispanic 

State 

Nation 



TYPECyOOMMmitTY 

Advanlaffad urban 
State 

Nation 

0(ta<^fanta9ad urtan 
State 

Nation 

EMramertrat 

State 

Nation 

OttMN 

State 
Nation 



2$ ( Ul» 

3j: 



82(33) 

37 ( 3 J 
a8t( 



23 (ao: 

2M(S.: 
2»{ 9J)] 
8M(3J); 



0' 



85( 23) 

241 ( 3J 
37{ S4) 

242 ( 3J) 



20 




2t2 


1 


27 (1$*) 


( 


21 




240 


\m 


»1 




245 


[44))l 


2e 




2S31 


; 94)1 


S4| 


1(^4) 


240 




2S| 




2S4 




27 




290 





S07f tJO! 




27 




3711 


I Ml 


SS 


43 


2801 


: Mi 


27 






: »3it 


» 


: tM) 


297i 


: M 


»1( 




2«4i 


3 


27( 




2S4j 


. w)i 


^\ 




m\ 




fSl 






11 




49 










u 










49 


4J' 


as* 




491 




i«9 




41* 


M 


240 


sj! 




^1 } 



The nandard errors or the eiUmated ttaliftict tppetr in parentheset. It be i^hI with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interen, the value for the entire populi n ii within ± 1 ttindard errort 
of the estimate for the sample. ! Interpret with caution the nature of the sample does not aQow aocurtte 
determination of the variabiUty of this estimated metn profWency. Simple size is infuffkient to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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TABLE A12 
(continued) 



Students' Reports on the Frequency of Small 
Group Work 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1800 NAEP TRIAL 


At LMSt Onc« a W0«<( 


US* Than Ooc# « WMfc 


N«vw 


STATE ASSESSMENT 








of tiw estimate for the ssiniple. 
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TABLE A13 I Students' Reports on the Use of Mathematics 
I Objects 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



IMONAEPTMAL 
•TATEAtSfMUEirT 


At UMt One* a WMk 


Lan Than One* a Waak 







State 
Nation 


^^Ni^PlJUC^f PM0OlMi^f Wf^tUt^ttC^ 

niixii ss(i.s) miiJt) 
a»(i4} 2841 ijrt aMMJ) 
a»(i^ wji-?) 41(25 

S5I(Sj^ 2«» 1^ 2S9{14 



State 
Nation 



State 
Nation 

Wipaiiic 

State 

Nation 



nrPEorcoiiymirrY 

AAranCaged urtien 
State 

Nation 

Nation 

CMramarw^j 

State 

Nation 



State 
Nation 




$7( &3) 
a34( S.7) 

244 ( 2,1} 
31(4^ 
241 (4JQ 



20 




272 




96 (lOJ) 


276 { 6.1)1 


941 


[54) 


2401 




95 




246 


: &s)f 


801 


[64) 


262 


54)1 


ai{ J.1) 




261 


24) 


252 


2.1) 


27i 


24) 


2S6< 


24) 



38 ( 1.8) 
276 ( 14) 

33 ( 1.6) 
275 ( 14) 


39 ( 2.7) 
273 { 14) 

40 { 24) 
268 ( 14) 


27 ( 24} 
230 ( 2.71 

27t 34) 
248 { 44) 


45(44) 

231 ( 24) 
46( 44) 

232 ( 2.6) 


38 ( 14) 
2^8 ( 14) 

83 { 34) 
353 ( 44) 


39 ( 24) 
243 ( 24) 

40 ( 4.0) 
240 ( 14) 


30 ( 44) 
261 1 24)f 

33 ( 44) 
284 ( 34)1 


35 ( 64) 
275 ( 34)1 

32(11.1) 
M* ( 54)1 


28 ( 34) 
250 ( 3.1)1 

18 ( 11) 
296 ( 5.7)1 


38 ( 5.1) 
248 ( 

46 ( 64) 
246 ( 44)1 


35 ( 5.7) 
205 ( 5.1)) 

37 ( 4.7) 
262 1 4.7)f 


35 ( 54) 
258 ( 34)1 

43 ( 54} 
»1 ( 84)? 


32 { 14} 
202 ( 2.1) 

31 { M) 
270 ( 14) 


41 ( 34) 
256 ( 24) 

41 ( 24) 
260 ( 24) 



The itandard errort of the ettimated statistics appeju* in pmrenthetes. It can be said with ibout 95 perc^Tit 
oertalnty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. ! Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determination of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. *•* Sample size is insufficient to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 studenu). 
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Texas 



TABLE A13 
(continued) 



Students' Reports on the Use of Mathematics 
Objects 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1800 NAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


At LMSt One* a WMk 


Uss Than One* a WMk 


NSW 





1 




no 

kstency 


m 

^ — ^ - 

WPNC 


iMMy 


PifMRlR|i 

MiMolaRcy 


TOTAL 
















( Sai) 


33( 




30 { aJ2) 








264 ( 


1.6) 


2S0 ( 1.7} 


Nfltion 




( 


31 ( 


1.2) 


41 ( 2 






( 2-6) 


AAA f 


1-5) 


2$B( 1j6) 


PARENTS* EDUCATfON 












M non-gradU«t» 












State 


29 


( 23) 


2$ { 


2*3) 


43 ( 2.6} 




242 




A Jf / 

245 ( 


2.0) 


244 ( 2.11 




27 


I 


Chi # 


2.7) 


47 ( M) 




23/ 




ACA / 

293 ( 


A C% 

3J) 


i%a#i / A A% 

240 { 23) 






State 


27 


{ 2.6) 




2X)) 


41 { 3u1) 








294 ( 


2.1) 


344 ( 23) 


Nation 


27 


I 


Aa / 

31 ( 




43 ( 3.3} 




290 


{ 2,4) 


ACA / 

258 ( 


2.7) 


253 ( 2.1} 








State 


2B 


( 3,0) 


34 ( 


2.8) 


38 { 3.3) 




258 


{ 3.1) 


272 ( 


2.«) 


266 ( 2.9) 


Nation 


29 


{ 2.6) 


36{ 


2.3) 


35 ( 2.6) 




261 


( as) 


274 ( 


2.2) 


263 ( 2.1) 


CoU«9e graduate 










State 


26 


{ 2.6) 


37 ( 


2.0} 


37 { 2.7) 




266 


( 2.3) 


276 { 


2.0) 


274 ( 2.3) 


Nation 


30 


( 2S) 


32( 




38 ( 2.6) 




280 


{ 3.0) 


276 ( 


2J0} 


275 ( 2.0) 


GENDER 












Male 












State 


29 


{ 2.2) 


32{ 


1.7) 


39 ( 2 J) 




255 


( 2.3) 


269( 


1.6) 


m { 22) 


Nation 


32 


( 3JD) 


30( 


1.5) 


36 ( 2.2) 




2SS 


i 2.9) 


271 ( 


2.1) 


260 ( 1^) 


Female 








State 


26 


( 2.3) 


34( 


1.6) 


39 ( 2.7) 




251 


( 2.2) 


261 ( 


2.1) 


255 ( 2.0) 


Nation 


25 


( ix>) 


31 ( 


1J) 


44 ( 2.6) 1 




2S7 


( 3.0) 


268( 


1.5) 


2S7 ( 1.9) 1 



The fUndird errors of the eiiimatcd statistics appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for ihe entire population is within ± 2 standard error:, 
of the estimate for the tample. 
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TABLE A14 I Students' Reports on the Frei|iiracy of 
I Mttlienuitics Textbook Use 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROf (CIENCY 



liM NAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSEStMENT 




9awai TloMta a Waaic 


Aboiil Onea a Waak of ^, 
Uaa 






ffiiMMafi 

AMI 

PnMMIaiicv 




. iMMiiapi 
' " ' aM 
ilvValaMpy 


TOTAL 










State 






[ 


12 ( 1^} 




aeB< 




[ 12] 








14 


06) 


( 13) 






2S2I 
















wimv 

State 


7a ( 2^) 


131 


[ 13) 


»( 13) 




275 ( 13} 


2861 


2^) 


266 ( 33} 


Nation 


76 { 23) 


131 


! OA) 


11 ( 23) 




274 { 13) 


2S8| 


: s-2) 


252 ( 5.1)4 


Stack 






State 


50 ( 4^} 


21 


[23) 


20( 43) 




235 ( 23} 




23) 


233 ( 4.0}) 


Nation 


71 ( iJi) 


is! 


: 1.7} 


14( 33) 




240 ( 23) 


2321 


[ 3.1) 


223 ( 6.1)1 


Hitpanki 








State 


m { 2.5) 


18 ( 2.1) 


12 { 1.3) 




248 ( 1.6) 


2401 




234 ( 33} 


Nation 


«1 ( 3.7) 


21 1 


' 23) 


17 ( 2.7) 




248 { 23) 


242 { 5.1) 


224 ( 3.4) 


TYPE Of COMMUNITY 










Advamagad uri^ 










State 


74 ( SA) 


14 ( 23) 


12 ( 5.1) 




278 { 3.1)1 






Nation 


73(11.1) 


13 ( 1.7) 


14 (10.4) 




286 ( 4.6)1 


**• { •**) 


1 ♦♦♦J 


DlsadvanCagad urban 




State 


87 ( 5.2) 


20 ( 9S) 


13 ( 33) 




248 ( 3.1)! 


2»( 2.1)) 


2)3 ( 33)1 


Nation 


«( 2.8) 


15 { 25) 


15 ( 23) 




253 ( 3.7)1 


243 ( 


4^)1 


235 ( 63)1 


Extrama rural 








State 


85 ( 5.7) 


11 ( 33) 


4 ( 2.6) 




2& ( 2A)\ 


•** ( 






Nation 


68 (113) 


15 ( 3.6) 


17 { 83) 




263 ( 4.2)1 


( 






Othmr 








State 


72 ( 1.7) 


16 ( 


13) 


12 { 13) 




261 ( 1.8) 


248 1 


33) 


246 ( 4.4) 


Nation 


75 ( 2.2) 


14 1 


1.0) 


10 ( 13) 




267 ( 1.6) 


2521 


23) 


23d { 43)f 



The standard errors of the estimated statistics appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest^ the value for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. ! Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determination of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. Sample size is insufficient to permit a 
reliable estmiate (fewer than 62 students). 
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TABLE A14 
(rantinued) 



Students* Reports on the Frequency of 
Mathematics Textbook Use 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1080 NAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


Almost Ewwy Diy 




About One* a WMc or 
Lots 



TOTAL 
State 

Nation 



PAREWTS' EOUCATIOW 

HS non-graduata 

State 



Nation 

HS gradual* 

State 

Nation 

Somo coNag* 

State 

Nation 

CoNag* gra<tuata 

State 

Nation 



OEWPER 



State 
Nation 

Fomaf* 

State 

Nation 



72 ( 1.7) 
ml 13} 

74 ( 1J) 
267 ( 1.2) 



71 ( iSt) 

64 34) 
24S( 23} 

73( 23} 
2Sa( IjA 

71 ( iJS\ 
25S{ 13} 

74 ( 3.1) 
266 ( 13} 

S0( 23} 
270 ( 13} 

74 ( 23} 
27ft ( 13) 

77 ( 2.7) 
270 ( 13) 



79 ( 13) 
283 ( 14) 

72 ( 24) 
2eS( 13} 

71 ( 23) 
260 ( 13} 

76 I 13, 
265 ( 13! 



t4(03: 



11 ( 23) 

241 \ 24} 

1i t 23) 
««• ^ 

17(2.1) 
Ml ( 3.7) 
16 ( 13} 

ml 33} 

16 ( 24) 
11 { 13} 

«•# ^ 

14 C 14} 
263 ( 33} 

13 ( 03) 
260 ( 23) 



16 ( 13) 
2S1 { 33) 

16 1 13 
2S2( 23) 

16 ( 14} 
247 ( 23; 

IS ( 13 
250 23 






12 ( 139 
261 { 4.TJ 

10 ( 23) 
267(14)1 



11 


[ 13] 


2471 


;43; 


Itl 








12 i 


[13] 


247 


23! 


11 


i 


2431 





The sumdard errors of the esiimated fUiistics tppear in parenthewf. It am be with at>out 95 percent 
oerttinty that, for each popuhition of intereit« the value for the entire popuUtion it within ± 2 ittndtrd errort 
of the ettimite for the ttmpte. ! Interpret with caution - the nature of the tample doet not allow accurate 
determination of the variability of thii ettimated mean profkieiKy. Sampk rize if infuflidcnt to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer thin 62 students). 
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TABLE A15 



Students' Reports on the Fre<iuency of 
Mathematics Worksheet Use 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1990 KAEP TRIAL 


A! Laast Stvaral Timat 


About One* a WMk 


Lass Than Waaldy 


STATE ASSESSMENT 


a Weak 






MoMGiaiiQf 


Pafwnbifa 

■no 
HwAdaiicy 


Paffoaniai|a 

anp 
Pf^afiolaiiciy 


TOTAL 








State 


4S( 2^) 


25 ( 1^) 


S0{ 2J) 




^ ( 1J) 


^ ( 1.7) 


266 1 2.0 


Nation 


» ( 2*4} 


25 ( 1.2) 


37 ( 25) 




2S3( 2^) 


261 ( 1.4) 


272 ( im 


RACE/ETMNICITY 
















5tat6 




oa f 4 01 


'XA / ^ m 






07*4 ? 0 01 


070 f 9 IM 


Nation 




OA ( A *X\ 


^4 ? O A1 




AIM ( •■^i 


OAQ f 4 41 


077 f O ftl 














0^ f 0 41 






1 vBit Wi i 


aa / Ai 




on / o 41 




MO f ^ 11 


0^1 { 0 Q1 


0^4 / ^ ^1 








4P I 2.7) 




2e ( 2,o) 




0^^ f 4 01 




OC4 / 0 ai 


















TVDC ACT /VYMaAliiliTV 
1 THc Wr iA/MMIUlf ITT 








Advantaged urban 








State 


3« ( 7.7) 


24 ( 2.8) 


36 ( 6.5) 




270 ( 3.1)1 


202 ( 3.2)1 


260 ( 4.1)1 


Nation 


50 ( 9.0) 


19 ( 4.9) 


31 ( 9.3) 




271 ( 3,3)1 


1 ♦♦^^ 


299 ( SJ3)\ 






State 


51 ( 4.9) 


25 ( 3.5) 


24 ( 3,0) 




240 ( 2.«)t 


246 { 3.0)1 


254 4.9)1 


Nation 


37 ( 54) 


23 ( 3.6) 


41 ( 6.7) 




240 ( 4.0)1 


253 ( 4.1)1 


255 ( 4.2)1 


Gxtrama rural 


State 


30 ( 0.2) 


26 ( 5.1) 


34 ( 9JS) 




200 ( 6.0)1 




271 { 7.1)1 


Nation 


42 (10.1) 


30 ( 4.4) 


20 ( 7,5) 




249 ( 4.0)1 


256 ( 3.4)1 


267 ( 7.3)1 


Othar 




State 


45 ( 2.2) 


25 ( 1.7) 


30 ( 2.0) 




252 ( 2.3) 


256 ( 2.3) 


264 { 2.7) 


Nation 


36 ( 2 J) 


26 ( 1.2) 


36 ( 2S) 




252 { 3.0) 


261 { 2.1) 


272 ( 1.0) 



The standard errors of the estimated statistics appear in parentheses. It can be said with a^ut 95 percent 
ccruinty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. ! Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determination of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. Sample size is insufTicieni to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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TABU: A15 | Students' Reports on the Frequency of 
(continued) | Mttliematics Worksheet Use 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1M0 NAEP TRtAL 
STATE ASSCMMEMT 


At Lsast 8««ral TimM 
aWMt 


Abottf One* a WMk 


Lms man WMidy 





PiraMtapa 

miSarif 


TiilSancir 


^ mi 
ppa0alaR6y 










State 


4S{ 2^) 


25 ( 1.3) 


30 f 23} 






2S6 ( 1.7) 


266 { 20) 


Nation 




25 { 1.3) 


37 { 23) 




253 ( d^} 


261 { 1A) 


272 ( U) 


PMPiTi EOUCATfOfl 








HS non-gradUita 








State 


4S{ 30)} 


36 ( 2.0} 


25 ( 23) 




243 ( 2 A) 


346 ( 23] 


243 ( 23} 


Nation 


41 ( 43} 


30 ( 2.7) 


28 ( 4.0) 




23S( 3.1} 


243 ( 2.7) 


253 ( 2.6} 


KitF«dUala 








state 


49 ( 2^1 


28 ( 2.1) 


37 ( 35} 




24? ( 3^) 


353 ( 23} 


353 ( 11} 


Nation 


40 ( %S) 


29 ( 2.2) 


K ( 34) 




247 { 2.7) 


358 { 33) 


332 ( 3^} 


Same coHega 






State 


44 { 33) 


33 ( 23) 


33 ( 2S\ 




2eO{ 2^} 


264 ( 23) 


274 ( 23) 


Nation 


34( 34) 


26 ( 2.2} 


40 ( 3.6) 




258 ( 23) 


268 ( 23) 


271 ( 23) 


Cotaja grartuata 






State 


43 ( 3.0) 


22 ( 1.7) 


36 ( 3.1) 




307 ( 33) 


274 ( 2.4} 


281 { 2,1) 


Nation 


36 ( 2.0) 


22 ( 13} 


41 ( 2.6) 




264 ( 2 J) 


273 ( 23) 


285 ( 23) 










IMa 

State 


461 23} 


25 ( 1/4) 


38 ( 23) 




2S3 I 2.0) 


360 ( 2.0} 


270 ( 23} 


Nation 


30 ( 2.7) 


25 ( 1.6} 


35 ( 2.7) 


ramala 


253 ( 2.7) 


263 ( 23) 


274 ( 2.4) 


State 


44 ( 2 J) 


25 ( 1.6) 


32 ( 2.6) 




252 ( 2.0) 


257 ( 23) 


263 ( 23) 


Nation 


37 ( 23) 


25 ( 13) 


36 ( 23) 




253 { 2.1) 


258 ( 13} 


268 ( 2.2) 



The itandard errors of the estimated statistics appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
Ptriainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. 
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TABLE A18 



Students' Reports on Whether They Own a 
Calculator and Whether Their Teacher Explains 
How to Use One 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1000 NAEP TRIAL 
9TATE ASSESSMENT 


Own a CaleuUtor 


TmcIiw EMpiiint Calcuiator Um 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 





Fifvantaft 
ano 


tno 


•rafldaimr 


a 


n6 


in lAk 














State 




4 ( 031 


56 {2>*) 


44( 








235 ( 2.0) 


256 { 1;6) 


2561 


['4 


Nation 


97{ 04} 


3( 0>4) 


40 { 2.3} 


51 { 23) 




263 ( 1J] 


234 ( 33) 


256 ( 1.7) 


266 { 13) 


RACE/FTHNICITY 














IVTNIv 














biaie 


W ( \M) 


2 { 03) 


54 ( 3.2} 


46 ( 3^} 








272 ( 1.6} 


274 ( 13) 


niaiion 


oa / n ^\ 




46 ( 2.6) 


54 ( 2.6} 






t } 


266 { 13} 


273 ( 13} 


Biacx 












oiaic 


W{ 1-2) 


7 I I^J 


54 ( 4.1) 


46 ( 4.1} 




OOC / 4 it\ 


\ ) 


234 { 2.7} 


226 ( 24} 


nail on 


^ 4 &\ 




53 { 4^} 


47 ( 43) 




^/ I 2.4} 


M4 ^ 


23S( 3.6} 


230 ( 2.7} 


Hi— ^ ^^t^ 

Hit|iafuc 












9iai6 


HA f t\A\ 

IM ( UJI) 




50 ( 3.2} 


41 ( 3.2) 








246 { 1.6} 


244 ( 23} 


n all on 


82 I 1.2) 




63 ( 43) 


37 { 43) 




245 ( 2.7) 




243 ( 34} 


245 ( 23} 


TYPE Of COMMUNITY 














Advantaged tatan 














State 


06 ( 0.0) 


2( OJ) 


53 ( 53} 


47 { 53) 




277 { 2 J)» 




276 ( 3.1 }» 


276 ( 23)1 


Nation 


00 ( 1.0) 


1 ( 1.0) 


45 (12.2) 


55 (12.2) 




261 ( 3.8)1 




276 ( 23)1 


285 ( 64)1 


OitadvanCagad urtian 














State 


«( 1-4) 


7( 1.4) 


63 ( 5.7} 


37 ( 5.7} 




246 ( 24)1 


/ #4«j 


244 { 33)t 


247 ( 23)1 


Nation 


M{ 1.2} 


6( 1.2) 


53( 73} 


47 ( 73) 




2S0 ( 3sy 


( — ) 


247 ( 4.1)1 


251 ( 3.6)1 


EMramanral 














State 


00 ( 03) 


1 ( 03) 


60 (113) 


40(11.6) 




262 ( 3.2)1 




256 ( 5.7)1 


267 ( 3.1)1 


Nation 


06 ( 1.3) 


4 ( 1.3) 


42 ( 6.7) 


58 ( 6.7) 




297 ( 3^)1 




251 ( 43)1 


261 ( 44)1 


Pthmr 














State 


06 ( 03) 


4( 03} 


551 


[ 3.1) 


451 


[ 3.1) 




2S6( 13) 


1 


2561 


2.2} 


2561 


23) 


Nation 


67 { 03) 


3( 03) 


501 


2.7} 


501 


2.7} 




263 { 1.7) 


233 { 5.4) 


256) 


[2.1) 


2661 


23) 



The standard errors of the estimated staiistk^ ippe»r in parentheses. It can be tak) with about 95 percent 
oeruinty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. ! Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determination of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. Sample size is insuHlcient to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 itudenu). 
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TABLE A18 
(continued) 



Students' Re^iorts on Whether They Own a 
Calculttor and Whether Their Teacher Explains 
How To Use One 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATtCS PROFICIENCY 



1M0 NAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


Own • Catcitfator 


TaadMT Explain* CaloAitor Ut« 


Yes 


NO 


Yes 


No 




TOTAL 

State 

Nation 


Praaoiiiicy 

250 ( 

87 ( HA) 
283 ( 14) 


4( 04) 
235 ( 24) 

3(0^) 
234 ( 34) 


set 2A) 

259 { 14) 
48 ( 24} 
258 ( 1.7) 


44 { 24) 

256 ( 14) 
51 { 24) 
206 { 14) 



PiWEtiT$' EOUCATKHi 



KS fMMvgraduAt« 

State 

Natton 

HS (praduala 

State 

Nation 

Soma eotttgt 

State 

Nation 

Co<laga graduata 

State 

Ndtton 



QENDER 

Mala 

State 

Nation 

Famala 

State 

Natton 



9S( 14) 
244 ( 14) 

92 ( 1.6) 
243 ( 2.0} 


8( 14) 
8( 14) 

^ 


56 ( 3.7} 
245 ( 2.0} 

53 ( 44} 
242 { 24) 


44 ( 3.7) 

242 { 24) 
47 ( 4,6) 

243 ( 24) 


96 ( 09} 
249 ( 1.6} 

97( 06) 
255 { 14) 


4{ OO) 

3 { 04) 

*SH» j 


set 3.1) 
249 ( 2.0) 

54 ( 34) 
252 ( 14) 


44 ( 3.1) 
248 ( 2.1) 

46 ( 3.0) 
256 { 2.0) 


97 { 04) 
266 ( 1.7) 

96 ( 04) 
266 { 1.8) 


3 ( 0.6) 

4 ( 04) 


55 ( 3.8) 
263 { 24) 

48 ( 3.2) 
265 ( 2.4) 


45 { 34) 
269 ( 2.3) 

52 ( 3.2) 
268 ( 24) 


99 ( 0.4) 

274 { 14) 

99 { 02) 

275 ( 1.6) 


1 ( 0.4) 

1 { 0.2) 
( »*) 


55 ( 24) 
273 ( 2.0) 

46 { 2.6) 
26S( 2.2) 


45 { 2.6) 
274 ( 1.7) 

54 { 2.6) 
280 ( 1.9) 


06 ( 04) 
261 ( 14) 

97 { 04) 
264 ( 1.7) 


4 ( 0.5) 
3( 0^) 


58 ( 24) 
260 ( 1.7) 

51 ( 24) 
M« ( 2.1) 


42 ( 24) 
258 ( 2.1) 

49 ( 2.6) 
2^( 2.1) 


05 ( 0.7) 
258 i 1.4) 

97 ( 04) 
262 ( 14) 


5 ( 0.7) 
3 ( 0.5) 

j *^^) 


54 ( 2.4) 

255 ( 14) 
47 1 2.5) 

256 ( 1.7) 


46 ( 2.4) 
258 ( 1.7) 

53 ( 24) 
263 ( 1.6) 



The sundard errors of the estimated sutirtics appear m parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainly that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within t 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. Sample size is insufTicicnt to permit a reliable estimate (fewer than 62 
students). 
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TABLE A19 



Students' Reports on the Use of a Calculator 
for Problem Solving or Tests 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1900 NAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 




Oolns Pi uMmm it Hoim 


TaMng Qutnes or T wtt 


Almost 
Always 


Never 


Almost 
Always 


Never 


Almost 
Always 


Never 



TOTAL 



State 


SI 1 


[ 14) 


191 




91 


[ 


171 


[ 0^) 












2S1 1 








2»| 


2.0 


2ei 


1J 


2»| 


ill 






Nation 








1J 


SOl 




191 






vd 








2S«I 




2731 




2911 


14) 


20I 










14 



RACE/CTHWtCITY 

White 

State 



Nation 

made 

State 

Nation 



HiiiNUiie 
State 

Nation 



TYPE OF COMyUNITY 

AcArantagad urtian 

State 

Nation 

Dita<(vanCastd uttm 
State 

Nation 

Extrama rural 

State 

Nation 

Ottwr 

State 

Nation 



47 ( 1.9) 
287 ( 14) 

48 ( 1.7) 
282 { 1.7) 

62 ( 24) 

231 { 14) 
57 ( 35) 

232 ( iA) 

54 ( 14) 
240 ( 14) 

51 ( 24) 
239 ( 24) 



47 { 34) 
271 { 24)! 

51 ( 5.4) 
270 { A.n 

54 { 3.4) 
239 ( 24)1 

52 ( 3.1) 
241 ( 34)( 

51 ( 54) 
256 ( 45)t 

46 ( 74) 
246 < 44)< 

51 { 14) 
250 ( 24) 

4<( 14) 
2S4( 2.1) 



22{ 24) 
280 { 1.7) 

24 ( 3.2) 
278 ( 14) 

13 { 24) 

I ♦♦♦J 

20( 3l4) 

249 { 4.0) 

18 ( 1.8) 

250 ( 2.2) 
16 { 34) 

252 ( 34)( 



19 ( 34) 
280 I 24)1 
23 (10.7) 

21 ( 34) 
254 ( 34M 

22( 44) 
259 ( BAY 

70 { 7.1) 

29 ( 64) 
208 ( 6.1)t 

19 ( 2.1) 
269 { 24 

22 ( 2m 
272 14) 



26 ( 1.8) 
273 ( 1.7) 

31 ( 14) 
270 ( 1.7) 

S0( 24) 
234 ( 2.9) 

31 r 24) 
233 ( 3.3) 



24( 
246( 

26( 
238( 



1.9) 
24) 
34) 
4.8) 



ir( 1.1 
277 1 14 

16 ( 1.2: 

269 ( 24) 
12 (14) 

18 ( 14) 

248 ( 54) 

19 ( 14) 

249 ( 24) 
21 < 2.1) 

244 ( 3.1) 



241 




) 941 


1 ^\ 


2711 


[IS 


1 Mil 


14 


2S{ 


14 


) «l 


;s4 


a8S( 


24 


1 2791 


; 1-2! 




[34 


) 901 


[241 


2301 


24 


1 2491 


34 


981 


34 


f 94< 


&1 


230i 


34 


\ 291 i 


4.'1 


26| 


11 


1 961 


I 14 


2401 


24 


1 as8i 


24 


26 ( 2.7 


> 221 


9.1 


237 ( 12 


1 ^1 


44 



30 ( 2.7) 
277 I 24)^ 

32 { 6.1) 
274 ( 44)f 



20 ( 34) 

245 ( 5.0K 
30( 34 

246 ( 54)1 

25 ( 54) 
20 < 24) 

27 ( 14) 
257 I 2.7) 

32 \ 1.7 
263 ( 24) 



13 ( 



15 



14) 
24) 



19 ( 1.6 
251 ( 44k 

24( 24 
ml 44)( 

19 ( 3.7) 

23 ( 34) 
263 ( 44H 



19 ( 14) 
263 ( 2.7! 

181 1.1 
263 24 



36 < 3.8) 
272 ( 44)! 

31 ( 34) 
291 ( 74H 

25( 24) 
237 ( Am 

27? 24) 
240 ( 44^ 

23( 44) 

24 ( ee) 

♦9* ^ 



26 ( 14) 
2S0( 3l6 

27 ( 14 
20( 17 



27 
283 
28 



94) 
3.1 )< 

a8 

44^ 



a8( 94) 
2S9{ 9141 

27 44 
M3| 9.0)1 

29 ( 9.7) 
275 1 4.1)1 

97( 84) 
270 ( 44)( 



30 
271 

39 
279 



Th« rtAndird error* of the ertimited itatitlicf ippetr in parentheiei. It can be takJ with about 95 percent 
oeruinty that, for each population of interert, the value for the entire population ii within ± 2 ttandard errorf 
of the estimate for the tample. The percenuges may not total 100 percent becauce the "Sometimes" category 
is not included f Interpret with caution the nature of the sample does no. allow accurate determination of 
the variability of this cftimated mean proficiency. Sample size is insufficient to permit a reliabte estimate 
(fewer than 62 students}. 
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TABLE A19 
(continued) 



Students' Reports on the Use of a Calctilator 
for Problem Solving or Tests 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1900 NAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


WoiK^ Probfsmt in 

CtASi 


Doing PfDtitoms at Home | TaUng Quints or Tssts 


Almost 
Always 


Never 


Almost 
Always 


Never 


Almost 
Always 


Never 



TOTAL 

State 

Nation 



PARENTS' EPUCATKHi 

HS iMNvfircfihtat* 
State 



Nation 

MS gradual* 

State 

Nation 

Som* coMaga 

State 

Nation 

CoNag* gracluat* 

State 

Nation 



OEWPER 

Mala 

State 

Nation 

Famala 

State 

Nation 



51 { 1.4) 
m I 1.8) 

8S«( 13) 



Se ( 2.3) 
230 { 2.0) 

$4( 9L3) 
240 ( 2.3) 

S4 ( 2.0) 
242 ( 2.0) 

52 ( 2.5) 
248 ( 14) 

52 ( 2.4) 
255 ( 2.3) 

40 ( 2A) 
2581 2.1) 

47 ( 2.1) 

287 { 2.3) 

45 ( 1.9) 

285 ( 1.7) 



53 ( 1.7) 
253 { 1.8) 

50 { 1.7) 
255 ( 1J) 

*9{ 1.8) 
249 ( 1.9) 

48 ( 2.0) 
252 { 1.7) 



19 1.7) 
2081 1J) 

23 ( 1.9) 
272 ( 1.4) 



19 ( 2.4) 
251 ( %0) 

19 ( 3.8) 

18 ( 2.0) 
259 ( 3.4) 

20 ( 2.4) 
285 ( 2.7) 

19 { 2.4) 
279 ( 2.5) 

28 ( 2.8) 
272 ( 2.5) 

21 ( 2.2) 
281 ( 2.2) 

25 { 2.4) 
284 ( 1.8) 



18 ( 1.8) 
271 ( 2.0) 

20 ( 2.0) 
275 ( 2.2) 

21 ( 1J) 
286 { 1J) 

28 ( 2.1) 
289 ( 1.8) 



and and 



22 ( 2.8) 

242 ( 2.7) 

28 ( 3.1) 

244 { 3.8) 



25( 
247 ( 

»( 
2S0( 



2.1) 
2.8) 

1.«) 
2.4) 



24 ( 2.3) 
208 ( 3.0) 

28 ( 2.0) 
207 ( 3.0) 

30 ( 2.0) 

273 ( 2.6) 
33 ( 2.0) 

274 { 2.2) 



25 ( 1.8) 

259 ( 2.3) 

29 ( 1.8) 

294 ( 2.8) 



27 ( 
258( 

32( 
258( 



1.8) 
2.4) 
1.8) 
1.7) 



261 


[ U) 


1T( 


[ 09) 


2591 


2.0) 


2691 




301 


13 


19 1 




261 ( 




203i 





24 ( 1.7) 
246 { 2 J) 

22 ( 2.6) 
244 ( 4 j) 

1S( 1^) 
254 ( 3.9) 

18 ( 1.5) 
256 ( 2.4) 

14 ( 1.5) 

20 ( 1.9) 
288 ( 3.2) 

17 ( 1.5) 
276 ( 2.5) 

16 ( 1.4) 
278 ( 2.8) 



201 1.2) 
264 { 2.5) 

19 { 1.3) 
283 ( 23) 

15 I 1.0) 
260 ( 2.1) 

18 { 1.2) 
263 ( 2.1) 



27 ( 13» 
252 ( 23) 

27 1.4) 
m \ 2A) 



26 ( 23) 

240 ( 2.6) 
32( a6) 

237 ( 2.3) 

a«( 2.1) 

241 ( 2.7) 
26 ( 13) 

248 ( 2.8) 

24 ( 2.7) 
258 ( 3.8) 

26 ( 2.4) 
255 ( 3.8) 

26 ( 2.2) 
269 ( 33) 

26 ( 1.8) 
268 ( 2.6) 



27 ( 1.7) 

2Si{ 3.0) 

27 ( 13) 
256 ( 3,0) 

28 ( 1.7) 
251 ( 2.8) 

27 ( 1.8) 
251 ( 2.4) 



29 ( 1^) 
271 ( 1 J» 

90 ( 2.0) 
274 ( 1^} 



26 ( 2^) 
250 ( 23) 

a4( 9L2| 
251(4^ 

25 ( 2.0) 
262 ( 2.4) 

27 ( 2.2) 
265 ( 2^) 

33 ( 2.8} 
278 ( 2.3) 

3S( 23) 
275 ( 2.0) 

32 ( 2.3) 
282 ( 1.9) 

33 ( 2.7) 
285 ( 2.0) 



25 ( 1J) 
274 ( 1.7) 

26 ( 2.1 
277 { 



2.1) 



32 ( 1.9) 
268 ( 13) 

33 ( 2.1) 
271 ( 13) 



The standard errors of the estimated staiisticf appear in p»renthe«$. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty thai, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 sundard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. The perccnuges may not loul 100 percent because the "Sometimes" category 
is not included. Sample size is insufficient to permit a reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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TABLE A20 | Students' Knowledge of Using Calculators 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1M0NAEP TRIAL 
•TATE ASSESSMENT 



Hif^ "Calcutator>UM" Group 



OOMT "CatcUator-UM" Group 





^ _ j 




PMtoniM* 

and 
^f^aKofaAcy 


70TAL 








SXHe 


471 




53 { 1.2) 




aes 


1/4) 


251 ( iA) 


Nation 


42 


: 


Si I 1.3] 




272 


: ijej 


2551 1.5) 


RACC/CTHNICtTY 

ll 1 








State 


S3( 14) 


48 ( 14) 




278 ( 1 J} 


2K{ 14 


Nation 


44 { 1.4) 


56 ( 1.4 




277 ( 1.7) 


2ftl( 1.7) 


SUK* 








Stf^6 


44 ( 3.2} 






240 { 23} 


231 ( 2.1) 


Nation 


37 ( 3.4) 


83 ( 3.4) 




24a ( 3.0} 


231 ( 3.0) 


Miipaiilc 








State 


43 




57 ( 2.1) 




250 


1?J! 


240 { 2^} 


Nation 


38 


: 4.2) 


64 ( 4.2) 




2S4I 


[ 4J) 


238 ( 34} 


TYFEOf COMMUMITY 








Acfvantagad urban 








State 


4«( 23) 


52 { 23) 




272 ( 3.4)! 


272 3.0)! 


Nation 


50 { 3.6) 


50 ( 34) 




28a { 4.9)! 


275 ( 4.4)1 


Oitw^inlaged urtan 








sute 


43 { 3.1) 


57 ( 3.1) 




251 { 3.1)1 


241 1 24)1 


Nation 


38 ( 4.2) 


62 ( 4.2) 




262 ( 5.6)1 


244 ( 34)! 


ExtfMiM rural 








state 


45 { 4.3) 


55 ( 44) 




268 ( 4.3)1 


254 ( 3.1)1 


Nation 


3» ( 5.6) 


61 { 54) 




260 ( 4.4)1 


248 { 44)t 


Othar 








State 


40 ( 1.8) 


51 { 14) 




265 




240 { 2.1) 


Nation 


42 


l?2! 


58 ( 1.4) 




271 ( 1.0) 


255 ( 2.0) 



The standard errors of the estimated statistics appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for eich population of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample- i Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determination of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. 
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TABLE A20 
(continued) 



Students^ Knowledge of Using Calculators 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



18S0 NAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 



Hi0i "Calatetor-UM" OrtNip 



Odwr "Caiculator-UM" Group 



TOTAL 

state 

Nation 



PAHEWTS' EOUCATtOfi 

HS non-graduat* 

State 

Nation 

HS graduate 

State 

Nation 

Some coNaga 

State 

Nation 

Coiiage gractuata 

State 

Nation 



GENDER 



State 
Nation 

Famala 

State 

Nation 



47 C 1^) 
265 ( %A) 

42 ( AA) 
272 ( 1 J) 



43 { 2JS) 
249 ( 2.6) 

34 ( 3.3) 
24a { 4U) 

42 ( 2A) 
^{ 1J) 

40 ( 2.2} 
283 ( 2.0) 

50 ( 2.7) 
2«8( 24) 

4«( 2.2) 
277 { 2.8) 

54 ( 2.1) 
279 ( 1.9) 

40 ( 2.0) 
282 { 2.1) 



44 ( 1J) 

267 ( 2.0) 
39 ( 2.0) 
274 ( iJO) 

51 ( 1^) 

2«3( 1.6) 

45 ( 1.8) 
269 ( 1.7) 



$3( 1^) 
251 ( M) 

«( 13) 
255 ( 1.5) 



57 { 2.6} 
240 ( 2.1) 

66 ( 3.3) 
242 ( 2.4} 



58( 
243 ( 

60( 
249( 



2.9) 
2^) 
2^} 
U) 



50 ( 2.7) 
259 ( 2 J) 

52 ( 25) 
258 { 23) 

46 ( 2.1) 
266 ( 2.3) 

54 ( 2.0) 
288 ( 1.9) 



56 ( 1.8) 

253 ( 1.8) 
81 ( iff) 

255 ( 2.3) 

49 ( 1» 

249 ( 1.8) 
55 ( 1J) 

254 ( 1.3) 



The st»nd*rd errors of the citimated sutirtics appear in parenihete*. It can be t»k) wiih about 95 percent 
oeruinty ihtt. for each population of int«re«t. the value for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. 
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TABLE A24 | Studeots' Reports (H1 1 ^ ^ of Reading 
I Materials in the Home 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



IMO MAEP TRIAL 
STATE AtSESSUENT 


Zuo to TypM 




fturTypM 





Mi 

PnSfllaMy 


fMWMtiia 

Mi 
PMAQlaMy 


NnMNaf* 


TOTAL 








State 




29 ( IJO) 


48 { 1.1) 




2431 15) 


2Se ( 1.7) 


aM( 1^) 


Nation 


21 C 1^ 


90 i 1X>) 


44 ( 1.3) 




244 i ^0) 


256 { 1.7) 


272 ( 1.5) 


RACOETHNICITY 








State 


15 ( 1.1) 


30 ( 1*3) 


• ..4) 




2sa i ^3) 


269 ( lil) 


27y \ 1.3) 


Nation 


18 ( 11) 


29 ( 13) 


56 ( 1.5) 




2S1 ( 


268 ( 13) 


276 { 1.7) 


Black 










35 { 3.0) 


30 ( 2A) 


^( 3.1) 




231 i 7£i 


233 { 33) 


239 ( 23) 


N At ion 


31 f 1J>) 


36 ( 2^) 


33 ( 2.4) 






233 ( 33) 


245 t 33) 








27 ( 17) 




46 f 2.0) 


27 { 13) 




23S ( 2 01 


245 ( 13) 


255 ( 23) 




44 ( 30) 


30 ( 2.4) 


26 ( 2.3) 




237 ( 3.4} 


244 ( 43) 


253 ( 2.4) 










AtfvaiTta9t<f urtian 






52 ( 3.5) 


State 


17 ( 2.8) 


32 ( 1.4) 






275 ( 3.2)t 


281 ( 3.2)1 


Nation 


13 ( 3.8) 


26 ( 2.1) 


61 ( 4.9) 




^ j 




287 ( 3.6)1 


Dttaifvanlagad urtoan 






31 ( 2.9) 


State 


40 ( ZA) 


30 ( 2.7) 




236 ( i.a)? 


243 ( 3.e)l 


256 ( 3.2)1 


Nation 


32 ( 3S) 


31 ( 2.3) 


37 ( 3.6) 




343 ( 2 J)) 


247 ( 3.7)1 


257 ( 4.9)1 


Extrama rural 








State 


24 { 1.4) 


32 ( 4.0) 


44 ( 4.6) 






256 ( 2.7)1 


276 ( 4.6)1 


Natton 


17 ( 4.9) 


33 { 3.2) 


50 ( 5.1) 






253 ( 4.3)1 


263 { 5.6)! 


Other 








State 


11 ( 1^) 


27 ( 1.3) 


42 ( 1.4) 




243 ( 23} 


256 ( 2.4) 


267 ( 1.8) 


Nation 


22 ( 13) 


30 ( 1.3) 


46 { 1.5) 




244 ( 2.5) 


258 ( 2.2) 


272 ( 1.7) 



The standard errors of the estimated statistics appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 9$ percent 
certainly that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 sundaid errors 
of the estimate for the sample. * Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample does not allow aaruratc 
determination of the variability Ci his estimated mean proficiency. *** Sample size is insufficient to permit a 
rehable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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TABLE A24 
(continued) 



Students' Reports on Types of Reading 
Materials in the Home 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



ItM) NAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


Z«ro lo T«vo TVPM 


ThTM TMwi 


Foir TVpsf 



TOTAL 

SUte 

Nation 



PAREWTS' EDilCATtOli 

M imvsrAAiata 

State 

Nation 

HSsraAiata 

State 

Nation 

Soma eoSaga 

State 

Nation 

CaMaga graduate 

State 

Nation 



OENPER 

*^te 

Nation 

Famala 

state 

Nation 



ao( 13} 

24$ ( 13) 
21 ( 13) 
jM4{ 23) 



52{ 23} 
238 ( 13} 

47 { 43) 
240 ( 3.4} 

S3( 23} 
240 ( 33) 

36( 23} 
243 { 23) 

18 ( 23) 
2S8 { i3} 

17 ( 13) 
251 { 43) 

14 ( iA) 
256 ( 33) 

10 ( 03) 
2S4 ( 23) 



28 ( 13) 
244 ( 2.1) 

21 ( 13) 
244 ( 23) 

30 ( 13) 
242 ( 13) 

22 ( 13) 
244 ( 23) 



at(i3) 

90 ( 13} 
258 { Ijj 



28 2.1) 
24$i 23} 

28{ 33} 
243( 33) 



31( 33} 
347 ( 83} 
S3( 13 
293 ( 2.7} 



34 { 2.4} 
894 ( 23} 

88 ( 1.7) 
382 ( 23] 

28 ( 13) 
270 ( 23) 

28 { 13} 
288 ( 23} 



Mis i 
258 ( 23) 

31 ( 13) 
250 ( 2.1) 

20 C 1.4) 
255 ( 2.1) 

28 ( 1^) 
258 ( 13) 




18 

m 



13) 
8^1) 
83} 

83} 

H 
1.1 



48(83} 

871 ( 8.1) 
91 \ 83 
874 ( 13) 



«•( 1.7) 
878 1 13} 

e2t 83} 
280{ 13 



4Sj 


13) 


2701 


I-*} 


48 


! 1<4) 


m 


23} 


40< 




2681 


[IS 


48i 




270 1 


[1.7) 



The suniUrd errors of the ettimated tutisticf appear in parenthesei. It can be taid with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population ii within ± 2 itandard error* 
of the estimate for the sample. 
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TABLE A25 



Students' Reports on the Amount of Time Spent 
Watching Television Each Day 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1M0 NAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


Ont Hour or 
U$$ 


Two Hourt 


T?¥M Ham 


Foirto Fiv» 
Koure 


Stx Houn or 
Mors 



TOTAL 


PSfVSI 

m 


isMy 




Psfpai 
m 
pruN 




« 


m 


§ 




State 


13 £ 


0.7) 


10 ( OJ) 


23{ 




S0< 


[ 08) 


15 


( OS) 




281 ( 


S^} 


262 ( 22) 




1J) 


2S7I 


: 14 


243 


; 2.0) 




12 1 


V.8J 


21 ( vM) 


22 { 




28 


1.1) 


16 


; i4 








2fn ( 1.8) 


205 ( 


1.7) 


260 




245 


( 1.7) 


Iv • * • ^.THIIlvlTy 








































State 


12 { 


1.1) 


22 { 1.2) 


26( 


1.4) 


29 ( 1.3) 


10 ( 09) 




278 { 


2.7) 


276 { 2A) 


276 { 


1J) 


270 ( 1.5) 


260 ( 2.2) 


Nation 


13 { 


1.0) 


23 ( 1.2) 


24 ( 


1.1) 


27 { 14) 


12 { 1.2) 




276 { 


Zi» 


275 ( 2.2) 


272 ( 


1J) 


267 ( 1.7) 


253 { 2.6 


Black 














State 


7( 


1.3) 


14 ( 1.6) 


16 { 


2.1) 


34 ( 24) 


30 ( 3i}) 




( 


**•) 






**•) 


2381 


2M) 


233 ( 3.3) 


Nation 




OJ) 


13 ( 1.7) 


17 { 


2.1) 


321 


1.6) 


32 


[ 25) 






•**) 


239 ( 7.0) 


2^{ 


5.0) 


238 { 4.0) 


233 ( 2.5) 


Hla|>anic 




















SUte 


1S( 


1.3) 


19 ( 1.4) 


21 ( 


1.7) 


31 ( 1.4) 


15 ( 


[ 13) 




245 { 


4.1) 


246 ( 2.8) 


248 { 


2.4) 


246 ( 1.7) 


233 j 


3.0) 


Nation 


1*( 


2.4) 


20 { 2S) 


19 ( 


2.1) 


31 ( 3.1) 


171 


1.7) 








245 ( 3.2) 


242 ( 


5.6) 


247 ( 3J) 


236 


I 3.8) 


TYPE OF COMMUNITY 




















Ac^anCagad urtan 




















State 


15 ( 


2.2} 


18 ( 14») 


29{ 


1.8) 


29( 


1.7) 


10 ( 1.6) 








279 { 4.6)1 


278 ( 


3.1)1 


2771 


3.7)! 


#«« ^ 


Nation 


18 ( 


1.4) 


25 ( 4.3) 


21 ( 


1.8) 


301 


4.3) 


6 { 2.0) 








1 


**- i 










Wsacfvaniaga^l taiMn 




















State 


11 ( 


1-3) 


19 { 1.9) 


22( 


2.1) 


29( 


2.8) 


19 ( 2.6) 








247 ( 3.0)! 


251 { 


3.2)1 


2481 


3.6)1 


234 ( 3.3)1 


Nation 




1.2) 


17 ( 3.1) 


19 ( 


2.1) 


341 


24) 


20( 


3.2) 




««« ( 




250 ( 4.0)1 


255( 


5.0)1 


251 1 


4.7)1 


238 { 4.5)1 


EKinais rural 




















State 


1- ( 


1.4) 


19 ( 2.5) 


2a( 


3.3) 


29( 


1.0) 


19 ( 


3.2) 






***) 




#^ j 




( 






Nation 


14 ( 


3.3) 


19 ( 2.6) 


23( 


2.0) 


26( 


2.7) 


191 


3.8) 








^ 


^ ( 




256( 


3.8)1 


^ ( 




Other 














State 


13 ( 


1.0) 


20 ( 1.1) 


22 ( 


1.3) 


31 ( 


1.1) 


141 


OS) 




25d( 


4.0) 


262 ( 2.7) 


261 { 


2.2) 


256 ( 


1.8) 


2441 


3.1) 


Nation 


12 ( 


1.0) 


21 ( 1.0) 


23( 


1.2) 


27 1 


1.2) 


171 


14) 




2«8( 


2.6) 


269 ( 2.3) 


26S( 


2.1) 


2S9i 


2.2) 


2461 


2.5) 



The sundard errors of the estimated siatastics appear m parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. ! Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determination of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. Sample size is insufficient to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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TABLE A25 
(continued) 



Students' Reports on the Amount of Time Spent 
Watcliing Television Etch Day 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



inO NAEP TRIAL 
•TATEAMCttMENT 


Om Hoir or 


Two Houn 


ThrMHoun 


Four toFfvt 


tbc Hom or 
Moro 



T9T^ 
SUta 

N«tton 



PAWmrt HHICATIOW 



12 (m; 
ml f^: 



18 { 

ml 

21( 

m{ 



24 





! 


SOj 




m 


i4 


2S7 


: 1^' 


22 


001 


21 


1.1 


2BS 


17) 


2001 


: 1.7. 



SUta 


1$ 




101 


1J^ 


1 20< 


24 




^{ 




242 


24 


2501 


2.'5) 


Nation 




20 


: s.i; 


211 


24} 












[ ^) 


m fraduita 












SUte 


121 


\ 15) 


It (14) 201 


[ 1.7) 




8471 




2931 




1 2511 


; 24 


Nation 


• 


171 




1 231 






2421 


[4.7) 


2S7(2A) 2S8I 


34! 


















11 i 


I 141 


18 


[ 2.1) 27 1 


[ 24) 




*** 




208 




1 2811 


24) 


Nation 


10 


: 1^) 


S$ 




23i 


24} 




1 


[ 


27«| 


2.7) 288 1 


, 34) 


Coffaga graduate 












Stata 


13 j 


[ i^j 


221 


[ 14) 27 ( 1.4) 




272 


&0) 


280 


[ 24) 277 ( 




Nation 


17 




22 


141 


1 231 






2t2 




280 


1 24: 


277 ( 24) 



28 ( 24} 
246 ( 141 

SB{ 24} 
244 ( 34) 

34 ( 14} 
248 { 24} 

32 24) 
298 ( 24} 

30 { 24] 
208 ( 24} 

28 ( 24} 
287 { 24) 

27 ( 1.7} 
271 ( 2.4) 

25 ( 14) 
270 ( 2.4) 



15 { 04} 
243 ( 24 

18 ( 14) 
245 { 1J) 



18 { 24} 
233 ( 34} 
20( 24} 

^ 

18 ( 14) 
238 ( 34) 

18 { 14} 
248 ( 3.0} 

12 { 14} 

14 ( 14} 
242 ( 34} 

11 f 14) 
254 ( 34} 

12 f 1.1) 
295 ( 34} 



1.1) 
2.7} 
14) 



Stata 


121 


; 04} 


20 ( 14} 


22 


14) 


31 1 


[ 1.1) 


15 ( 




281 




2821 


[ 24} 


285 


14) 


201 




244{ 


Nation 


11 




221 


; 14) 


22 


14} 


28 


: 14) 


171 




2081 


I 34) 


207 ( 24) 


2071 


[ 24) 


202 


2.1) 


248 ( 


stata 


181 


[ 14} 


181 


1 14) 


241 


[ 14) 


281 


14} 


15 ( 




281 


; 34) 


282 


24) 


2031 


24) 




14) 


241 ( 


Nation 


14 i 


1.1) 


20< 


14) 


23 


14) 


281 


14) 


151 




208 


I 24} 


208 


24) 


2041 


[ 14) 


256 


I 14) 


241 ( 



1^) 



The staadtrd mort of the ettimtted tutistict appetr tn parentheief. It am be Mid with about 9S peroent 
oertftinty thtt, for each population of interest* the value for the entire population it within ± 2 ttandard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. Sample size is insufficient to permit a reliable estimate (fewer than 62 
students). 
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TABLE A26 I Students' Reports on the Number of Days of 
I School Missed 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1800 NAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


Hon* 


Ona or T«vo Days 


Tlv«« Days or Mom 



TOTAL 




M 


m 

SisA 


K 


PTiAGieiioy 


State 


48 { W) 


$3( 00) 


18< 04) 




261 4 


[ 14) 


259 ( 1.6) 


249 { US) 


Nation 


451 


1.1) 


32 ( 0.8) 


23 ( 1.1) 




2es{ 


268 ( 1.5) 


2S0( 1J) 


RACE/ETMMICITY 












Will IV 














50 ( 1.5) 


34 ( 1.4) 


lO \ 1.1 1 




277 ( 13) 


272 { 13) 




nialiOn 


43 ( 1.2) 


34 { 1J2) 


\ tut) 




273 ( 1.8} 


272 ( 1.7) 






S0{ 34) 


30( 34) 


IP I 2.7) 




238 ( 2.2) 


234 ( 34) 




niBlfOri 


58 ( 3.1) 


21 ( 1 J) 


4^ \ dJ9} 




240 { a2) 


240 ( 4.1) 


\ AO) 
















47 { 14) 


33 ( 1.6) 


^1 \ iXt) 




248 { 1.4) 


248 ( 23) 


I3ff { dJJ 




41 ( 3.3) 


32 ( 22) 


df \ dM) 




245 ( 4.6) 


250 ( 33) 


d39 { 4«lj 


TYPE Or COMMUNITY 
























State 


50 ( iA) 


34 ( 2.9) 


16 ( 23) 




279 ( 2.3)1 


277 ( 3.1)1 




Nation 


47 ( 23) 


38 ( 2.6) 


15 ( 3.7) 




284 ( 4.4)1 


279 ( 4,5)f 




DifadvaciCagad urtan 












State 


45 ( 2.7) 


2.2) 


22 ( 23) 




7S0 { 2.7)1 


247 ( 3.0)» 


234 ( 33)t 


Nation 


42 ( 33) 


26 ( 13) 


32 ( 2.7) 




254 ( 3.7)1 


256 ( 43)1 


238 ( 83)1 


ExtrafM na*al 












state 


51 ( 


1.3) 


28{ 23) 


21 ( 3.7) 




2631 


1 3.8)1 


264 ( 43)f 




Nation 


43 ( 44) 


321 




25( 33) 




257 f 4,1)1 


2641 




J 














^'stJrtB 


501 


[ 14) 


S3I 


[ 1.1) 


16 ( 13) 




2601 


1.8) 


258 




248 ( 24) 


Nation 


451 


1.3) 


32 




23 ( 1.1) 




2654 


2.2) 


2661 


[ 1-9) 


251 ( 24) 



The standard errors of the estimate statistics appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that* for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. ! Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determination of the variabiBty of this estimated mean proficiency. *•* Sample si2e is insufficient to permit a 
reliabte estimate (fewer than 62 studenu). 
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TABLE A26 
(continued) 



Students' Reports on tlie Number of Dtys of 
School Missed 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



inO NAEP TRIAL 
•TATf ASSEtlMENT 




Omor Two Otyt 


Hvm Oiyt or Mm 



TOTAL 

SUte 

Nation 



PAREWTt' EDUCATKHI 

KS nwvflrMkut* 

Stats 



Nation 

H9 graduat* 

State 

Nation 

Soma c oWa j* 

State 

Nation 

f' "^^ga gnMluata 

^.<its 

Nation 



OEWDER 

*^te 

Nation 

Famala 

State 

Nation 



49 MjO) 
45 ( 1.1 



43 { 23) 

244 ( 2^} 

245 ( a^) 

47 { 1J) 
»1 ( 2.1) 

43 { 2.1) 
255 { 2.0) 

43 ( 2.6) 
268 ( 2.7) 
40 { U) 

270 ( 3.0) 



S3( 
277 ( 

51 ( 
275 ( 



1.4) 

M) 

1^) 
2.1) 



54 ( 1.4) 

263 ( 1.7) 
47 ( 1.6) 

2t»{ 2J0) 

44 { 1.5) 

25a ( 1.6) 

43 ( 1.4) 

264 ( 2.3) 



ml 

i4 



34 ( 2.1} 
246 ( 2.2) 

26 ( 3.1 
249{ a3) 

35 { 2J0) 
250 ( 2.1) 

31 ( 1.6) 
257 ( 2.6) 

37 { 2.6) 

260 ( 2J3) 

37 ( 1.6) 

271 ( 2.5) 

31 { 1.5) 

272 ( 24) 
33 ( 1.2) 

277 ( 1.7) 



30 ( 1.2) 
262 ( 2.1) 

31 { 14) 
267 ( 2.1) 

36 ( 1.4) 

257 ( 1J) 

32 ( 1.1) 
266 ( 1.7) 




23 ( 2.5) 
241 ( 2.8) 

36 { 3^) 
237 ( &1) 

18 ( 1.5) 
236 34) 

27 ( 1J) 
248 ( 24) 

15 ( 1J) 
^ ( 

23 { 1.6) 
253 ( 3.1) 

16 ( 1.3) 

264 ( 3.0) 
16 ( 1.3) 

265 ( 3.1) 



16 ( 1.1) 
248 ( 2.9) 

22 ( 14) 
250 ( 2.6) 

20 ( 1.3) 
248 ( 2.2) 

25 ( 1.3) 
250 ( 1J) 



The standard errors of the estimated statistics appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 9S percent 
ccruinty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample, •*♦ Sample size is msufficient to permit a reliable estimate (fewer than 62 
students). 
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Texas 



TABLE A27 | Students' Perceptions of Mathenrntics 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1S«0 NAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


Strongly AgrM 




UndMldad. PluMga 





PnriMancy 


_ a 


»6^^ 




9 


1 W 1 A&» 














Stat6 


di { 1^} 


4S 








1 






3^ 


; 1-4 








Nation 


27 ( 1J 


49 


; 13 


w4 








J71 ( 1^) 


262 


; 1.7) 


2S1 






BA^F/PTMIIt^lTV 
IIM%«Ef C 1 nillWI 1 T 














Mlttt 














State 


33 { 1^ 


47 ( 1.6} 


204 








2«3 ( 1J) 


271 




263 


ill 


1 


Nation 


28 { 1.6} 


4« 




as 








279 ( 2.0} 


272 ( 13} 


8971 






BJack 














State 


36 ( 2.3) 


461 




IS 


[34) 




241 { 2J) 


234 


ill 


222 






Nation 


32 ( 2.5) 


S2 


2-3) 


IS 








247 { 4.1) 


233 


[S3) 


387 






Hispanic 










State 


25 ( 1.4) 


49 { 13 


86 


{ 13 






254 { 2.1) 


246 ( 1.6} 




; 83 




Nation 


24 { 23 


48{ 23) 


M 


! 3.1 






2S7( 53) 


244 { 3.2) 


2SS 


: SmI 




TYPE OF COMMUNITY 














Advantaged urtwi 














State 


31 { 2.8) 


45 { 23) 


34 


[ 24) 




266 ( 3.3)! 


276 ( 23)1 


266 


33)1 


Nation 


17 ( 3.2) 


SSI 


'2A) 


26 


4.2) 




^ 


2S0 


4,1)1 




***) 


Ditad^antasad urtan 












State 


31 ( 1.8) 


4SI 


13) 


21 1 


[2.1 




253 ( 3.2)1 


243 


. in 


2371 


[ S3] 




Nation 


26 ( 2.9) 


4S 


.23) 


36 


93 






260 ( 5.6)1 


249 1 


43)1 


240 


. 43){ 


Extrama rural 














State 


28 ( 33) 


51 ( 


4-2) 


301 








««« 1 


263 


4.0)1 








Nation 


34 ( 23} 


49 


2.2} 


17 








270 ( 3.9)! 


2S2i 


4.1)1 


1 




Other 














State 


31 ( 1>») 


47 { iA) 


221 


13 






266 ( 2.2) 


257 { 3^) 


3431 


: 2.7 




Nation 


27 ( 1.4) 


46 ( 1.2) 


2Si 


1^ 






271 ( 24) 


293 ( 2.2) 


2$0i 


. 13) 



The sundard errors of the c$tin)ttcd sUtifitics appear in parentheies. It can be ttid with about 95 percent 
ceruinty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population if within ± 2 itaisdard errorf 
of the crtimite for the sample, ? Interpret with caution - the nature of the wnple does not illow accurate 
deierminauon of the variability of thi$ estimated mean proficiency. Simple $tzc i$ iniufilcient to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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Texas 



TABLE A27 I Students' Perceptions of Mathematics 

(continued) I 

PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



IBM NAEP TRIAL 
3TATE ASSESSMENT 


StrongTy AfTM 


AgrM 


Strongly MMgrM 



TOTAL 


f ^doantisa 

and 
Pfofloiancy 


Ptratntaf* 




State 


31 f 


48i^J0) 


22 { 1.1) 




268 ( 1J) 


257 ( 1^) 


346 ( 1.9) 


Nation 


27 ( 1^) 


49 ( 1.0) 


24(1.2) 




271 C 1^} 


262 ( 1.7) 


251 ( 1.8} 










KS non-gradkiata 








State 


87 { 93) 


46 { 2.7} 


27 ( 8.0) 




251 ( 2^) 


243 { 2.2) 


237 ( 2.5) 


Nation 


20 ( 2.6] 


50 ( 3.3) 


30 ( 3.6) 






243 { 2.6) 


236 ( 43) 


Hi grKluata 




State 


28 { 2.0} 


51 ( 1.8) 


22 ( 1.7) 




256 ( 2.2} 


248 { 1.9) 


240 ( 3.1) 


Nation 


27 ( 2.1) 


47 ( 23) 


26 ( 2.0) 




282 ( 2.7) 


255 ( 2.3) 


245 ( 2.4) 


SomaeoUegt 




State 


35 ( 2.4) 


48 ( 2.7) 


20(1.9) 




275 ( 2.6) 


263 ( 1i)) 


256 ( 33) 


Nation 


28 ( 2.5) 


47 ( 2.4) 


25 ( 1.8) 




274 ( 3.1) 


267 { 1.9) 


258 ( SJi) 


CoUafla graduata 




State 


36 ( 2St) 


47 ( 2.0) 


17 ( 1.6) 




282 ( 2.3) 


273 ( 1.7) 


260 ( 2.6) 


Nation 


30 ( 2.3) 


51 ( 1.6) 


19 ( 1.8) 




260 ( 2.4) 


274 ( 2^) 


266 { 2.5) 


GENDER 








Mala 








State 


31 ( 1.5) 


49 ( 1.5) 


21 ( 13) 




271 ( 2.0) 


259 ( 1.6) 


248 ( 2.2) 


Nation 


28 ( 13) 


48 ( 1.2) 


24 ( 1.4) 




273 ( 2.3) 


263 ( 2.0) 


251 ( 2.4) 


Famaia 




State 


31 1 1.4) 


47 ( 15) 


23 ( 1.6) 




266 ( 2.2) 


256 ( 1.7) 


245 ( 2.4) 


Nation 


26 i 1.7) 


50 ( 1.7) 


25 ( 1.9) 




260 ( 2.1) 


2K ( 1.8) 


252 ( 1.9) 



Th€ standard errors of the estimated sutistic* appear in ptrenthcses. ft can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is withm ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. *** Sample size is insuflicient to permit a reliable estimate (fewer than 62 
students). 
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